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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DESOLATION OF JERUSALEM. 
Tuey have crushed my pride! They have 
. trampled me down in the dust! 
Whither, O God, shall I flee? 
To whom shall I turn?—in whom shall I put 


my trust? 
In whom, O Jehovah, but Thee ? 


For Famine and Pestilence enter through all 
my gates, 
And dark Death stalks in the street, 


And Murder at every corner skulks and waits, 
' 


And Justice has bloody feet! 


Thou hast trodden me down, and all I have 
loved is fled; 
I have moaned till my soul is sore, 
1 have wept till my eyes are coals, and my heart 
is dead; 
*Tis useless to crush me more. 


They have plucked the babe from my breast; 
the child in his play, 
While he laughed, they have stricken down; 
The grace of woman, and manhood’s strength, 
and stay — 
And age with its hoary crown. 


I have sinned — I deserve my Fate —yct hear 
me, O Lord! 
Oh forgive them not who have set 
Their feet on our necks, and Thy name and Thy 
law abhorred — 
Whose hands with our blood are wet. 


Do unto them, O God, as they unto me and 
mine! 
Crush them, and beat them down, 
Like a tempest that swoops o’er the corn, and 
flays the vine 
With its darkening thunder-frown. 


Mercy Ido not demand for myself— and for 
them 
No mercy — but justice, O Lord! - 
Let Thy swift sharp vengeance destroy them 
root and stem 
With the lightning of its sword. 


I have sinned! I have sinned! Jehovah, Thou 
hidest Thy face; 
But, prostrate here in the dust, 
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I adore Thee, the Holy One. Lift me in my 
isgrace, 
Oh help me! in Thee I trust. 


The floods have all gone over me; nothing now 
Can torture me more or worse; 
Thy thunder hath crushed me flat, and Thine 
awful brow 
Hath frowned, and I feel Thy curse. 


Not humbled by them, but quivering under the 
weight 
Of Thy tremendous hand; 
But Thou who hast punished wilt pardon! 
pity is great! 
Oh raise up this desolate land! 


Thy 


I can wait, I can suffer, O Lord, for Thy law is 


just, 
Though terrible is Thy wrath; 
But this people is Thine, O Lord; in Thy prom- 
ise they trust, 
To guide them and show them the path. 


Thou shalt lift them at last when the debt of 
their sins is paid, 
All paid to the uttermost groat; 
And the balance shall turn in which their sins 
have been weighed, 
And the collar be loosed from their throat. 


Years shall go by. They shall creep, they shall 
cringe, they shail crawl, 
Abject in the eyes of men; 
Loved by none, feared by few, but scorned and 
derided by all — 
And then, O Jehovah, and then 


Thy voice shall be heard,— ‘* Ye have drunk of 
the bitter cup, 
Ye have drained it and drunk it down; 
Come back, O my people, come back; I will lift 
you up, 
And place on your heads the crown. 


‘** And joy shall again be yours, and triumph 
shall peal 
And ring through your laughing ways; 
And your strength shall be mine, and your bat- 
tle be mine, and your steel, 
And your glory be mine, and your praise. ”” 
W. W.S. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 

ANIMALS AND PLANTS, GEOLOGICALLY 

CONSIDERED.* 

THe subject we have chosen for treat- 
ment in the present article is one of the 
deepest interest to naturalists. As yet, 
however, it is surrounded by much that is 
vague and disconnected. The facts of 
which it treats have only fallen into their 
harmonious arrangement since the publi- 
cation of the “Origin of Species.” Dar- 
win may well claim that only from his 
point of view can the subject of the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of animals and 
plants be scientifically treated. The man- 
ner in which this question has been taken 
up by naturalists all over the world shows 
the influence which a great mind has over 
its fellows. Natural history has received 
a similar impetus under the Darwinian 
theory that astronomy did under the older 
Copernican. 

It is our purpose, in the following pages, 
to briefly review the subject of the distri- 
bution of existing animals and plants, in 
the light of palzontology, as well as of 
those geological phenomena which have 


* 1. The Geographical Distribution of Mammals. 
By ANDREW MuRRAy. London. 1866. 

2. The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races, 
in the Struggle for Life. By CHarLtes Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. Second Edition. London. 1860. 

8. The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
2 Vols. London. 1871. 

4. The Malayan Archipelago By ALFRED WAL- 
LACE, F.L.S., &c. 2 Vols. London. 1869. 

5. Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selec- 


tion. By ALFRED WALLACE, F.L.S. London. 
1870. 
6. The Naturalist on the Amazons. By HENRY 


Bates. 2 Vols. London. 1863. 

7. The Student's Flora of the British Islands, By 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. London. 1870. 

8. Migrations Vegetales, in “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” By M. Martins. 1870. 

9. Recherches sur le climat et la végétation du 
pays Tertiare. By Professor HExR. Paris. 1861. 

10. The Geological Relations of the Existing 
Fauna and Flora of the British Islands. By Pro- 
fessor EDWARD ForsBres. London. 1846. 

ll. The Atlantis Hypothesis in its Botanical As- 
pect. By Professor OLIVER, in ‘‘Nat. Hist. Re- 
view.” 1862. 

12. New Holland in Europe. By Professor Un- 
GER. Translation in Seemann’s “Journal of Bot- 
any.” 1865. 

13. The Principles of Geology. By Sir CHARLES 
LYELL, Bart., F.R.S., &c. Tenth Edition. 2 Vols. 
London. 1868. 
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produced such enormous physical changes 
on the strface of our earth. In doing so it 
will be plainly seen that the relations of 
the existing fauna and flora are more inti- 
mate as we approach the present epoch. 
Indeed there is no fact in modern geology 
so generally admitted as the impossibility 
of severing the various groups of existing 
animals and plants from those of bygone 
ages. As most of our readers are aware, 
these ages are usually grouped under 
three great divisions, relatively termed the 
Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. These 
names indicate their relative antiquity. 
Each division is provisionally subdivided 
into epochs, and thus the geological nom- 
enclature is made up. But even before 
Darwin advanced his views, the principal 
naturalists had been forced to see that the 
life-systems of these various stages were 
related to each other, and together formed 
one grand total which might be regarded 
as the biological history of our planet. Of 
these systems the existing one is the last, 
and bound to the rest by lines of descent. 
These lines can be traced far away to the 
dim Laurentian age, but are strongest as 
the geological student ascends the geologi- 
cal scale towards the present time. The 
most stubborn of anti-Darwinists has to 
confess that the tertiary species of animals 
and plants, relatively few though they be, 
are nearly related to their present repre- 
sentatives. 

Geology has passed through many social 
phases in its brief history. The classifica- 
tion of Comte is certainly correct when ap- 
plied to the stony science. It has existed 
simply as a catalogue of lusus nature, just 
as astronomy was hidden under the form 
of astrology. Then it emerged into day- 
light, only to be the butt of theological an- 
imosity and ridicule. Gaining strength by 
its grasp of facts, it had subsequently to 
be ill-treated at the hands of its friends 
under the form of “ Reconciliation ”’ theo- 
ries, until, like the infant Hercules, it has 
strangled the snakes in its cradle, and has 
arisen to impress its indelible influence on 
almost every phase of modern thought. 
Unfortunately, the idea that the various 
geological periods were marked by distinct 
life-forms —the product of the earlier 
Freneh school of geological thought — 
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which were successively created and de- 
stroyed, has not yet completely diéd away. 
There are not wanting eminent naturalists 
who still cling to this idea, although their 
number is every year becoming fewer. 
The natural corollary from this idea is that 
the present creation of animals and plants 
is also special, and the result of a separate 
and distinct act of creative power. It will 
be our aim to show the fallacy of this no- 
tion, and to bring to bear upon it the most 
recent investigations in natural science. 
In doing so we shall be obliged also to 
deal with another and equally gross mis- 
take — viz., that the earth’s crust contains 
no “ missing links.” To noscience is geol- 
ogy more indebted than to zoology. Only 
by its aid have geologists been able to un- 
derstand the exact relations of extinct to 
living forms of life. Numerous though 
these fossil species are, the rocks of Great 
Britian alone having yielded nearly four- 
teen thousand, we arrive at the striking 
discovery that they are all reducible to the 
same orders and classes as their modern 
representatives. The natural history clas- 
sification, intended to embrace the recent 
fauna and flora, will equally include the 
faunas and floras of every period of the 
earth’s past history. This proves that the 
plan of their construction, at least, has never 
been altered. In numerous instances ex- 
tinct forms have enabled the naturalist to 
render this classification more complete, 
by filling up the gaps which before ex- 
isted, and thus drawing the various orders 
and classes nearer to each other. Recent 
researches in paleontology and natural 
history have been travelling towards the 
same goal from opposite poiyts. The 
former has been multiplying the list of ex- 
isting species found in the fossil state, and 
the latter has been bringing to light the 
fact that many so-called extinct forms are 
still living in abysmal and unexplored 
depths of the sea. We stated the great 
benefits which zoology has conferred on 
geological science, especially in the earlier 
years of the latter’s history ; geology has 
now arrived at a maturity and strength 
which enables it to repay its foster-mother 
the debt it owes. By the knowledge of its 
organic remains it has enabled zoologists 
to understand many a problem which be- 
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fore was incomprehensible. Its latest act 
of filial gratitude is to assist naturalists in 
accounting for the geographical distribu- 
tion of animals and plants. Not many 
years ago this was their besetting diffi- 
culty. Even the gigantic intellect of Hum- 
boldt had to be content with guessing at a 
truth which has only been made known 
since his death. The occurrence of ani- 
mals and plants so unlike each other, in 
districts where the physical and geograph- 
ical conditions were so similar, might well 
prove a hard nut for non-geological natu- 
ralists to crack. It has been the necessity 
of seeking the lineal ancestry of existing 
species in the geological epochs which ap- 
proached most nearly to our own, that has 
caused us to see what perils and migra- 
tions they have undergone through the 
slowly changing physical conditions. In- 
stead of regarding the present animal and 
vegetable populations of the globe as a 
distinct and synchronous creation, sepa- 
rated from any that went before, we are 
compelled by the sheer weight of facts, to 
regard them as the direct results. The 
whole secret of their geographical distri- 
bution and isolation, apart from the laws 
of natural selection which have been in 
operation, is to be found in an intimate 
knowledge of the geological changes which 
have impressed themselves on physical 
geography. 

It is well known that the farther we go 
back in time, to study the different ani- 
mals and plants, the more are we struck 
with their unlikeness to anything now liv- 
ing. The primeval forms have been thrust 
aside by others better fitted to take a lead- 
ing position in the great battle of life. 
Analogous functions have been performed 
by successive and distinct groups; a few 
types, however, have stood the heat and 
burden of the fight, and to these we will 
devote a sentence or two of notice. They 
bear much the same relation to existing 
forms that the Celtic words in our lan- 
guage do to the Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man, which subsequently overlaid them. 
One geographical peculiarity is always 
true of these ancient groups — they exist 
in widely severed latitudes. The most 
striking fact, perhaps, in the whole life- 
history of our planet, is that the farther 
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we go back in time, the more lowly or- 
ganized is the sum total of species, whether 
of animals or plants. Now it is exactly 
these forms which have had the greatest 
geological antiquity. Whilst one type of 
specialized organism after another has 


passed away, the humbler forms have! 
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count its former widely diffused condition, 
is it not evident that the isolated areas it 
now occupies are mainly to be ascribed to 
geological causes? Again, so far as is yet 
known, the only warm-blooded animals 
which lived during the entire Secondary 
epoch (with the exception of such rare 


maintained their ground unchanged, or ;forms as the Archeopleryr) were Mar- 
nearly so, in organization. It is the moral | supials. They became extinct in Europe 


of the oak and the reed: the storm which 
felled the former has simply beat the 


during the Mid-tertiary, or Miocene period, 
although we still find them living in lands 


latter to the ground, to spring to its!as far apart from each other as North 


original position after the blast has passed ; America and Australia. 


There is every 


away. These lowly organized types have | reason for believing that the latter country 
now the most cosmopolitan distribution, ;} has been dry land since the close of the 
so that, in this respect, they resemble | Secondary age, at the least, so that its 


higher forms, which also have a great 
antiquity. Among the lichens brought by 
Sir James Ross from the high latitudes of 
the southern hemisphere, the greater por- 
tion were found to be specifically identical 
with those growing in Europe. Professor 
Owen mentions one species of Foraminifera 
(Webbina rugosa) which has continued in 
existence since the Liassic period. We 
give the following as the most remarkable 
of the known instances of the geological 
antiquity of certaingroups. The Nautilus, 
Terebratula, Rhynconella, Lingula, &c., have 
had a continuous range of existence ever 
since Silurian times at the least. During 
the Primary epoch, the commonest and 
most widely distributed fishes were the 
Ganoids, an order distinguished by being 
covered with enamelled bony plates, in- 
stead of horny scales. This dominant 
group gradually dwindled during the 
latter stages of the Secondary epoch, and 
was replaced by other orders, which are 
now as cosmopolitan as the Ganoids once 
were. But there still exists what we may 
term “outliers” of this ancient fish-fauna, 
in the Bony Pike of North American lakes 
and rivers, in the Polypterus of South 
Africa, and in the recently discovered and 
rare “Mud Fishes” (Ceratodus), of Aus- 
tralia. Our common Sturgeon is nearly 
related to this interesting group. Giin- 
ther says that these Ganoids now form 
only three and a half per cent. of known 
species of fish. The widely isolated char- 
acter of this fauna plainly enough indi- 
cates its antiquity, and as surely foretells 
its ultimate extinction. Taking into ac- 





characteristic modern mammalia may be 
traced thus far back in time. The Aus- 
tralian cave breccias yield gigantic extinct 
forms of the same order and no other. In 
America, the opossums represent this 
group, and their peculiar features, when 
compared with those of their Australian 
representatives, only too surely indicate 
the immense period of time which has 
elapsed since they were blood relations! 
Another illustration from the more ancient 
formations, and then we will proceed to 
notice how the lineage of existing forms 
becomes clearer as we come to the Tertiary 
epoch. That many of the Secondary genera 
of shells are still in existence, is well known, 
among which the commonest are, 7'ellina, 
(which then first appeared), Cardium, Car- 
dita, Mya, Solen, Trochus, Pecten (which had 
appeared in the Primary epoch), and a mul- 
titude of others. But one illustration we 
cannot forego. In the upper English chalk 
strata we meet with a species of brachiopod 
(Terebratula lineata) which the best paleon- 
tologists recognize as identical with the 
existing Rhynconella caput-serpentis. The 
antiquity of the latter species might have 
been guessed at from its peculiar geograph- 
ical distribution. It is common to both 
sides the Atlantic, as well as to the South 
African and Chinese seas. This wide 
severance of the areas from each other, 
it cannot be too firmly insisted upon, is in 
every case illustrative of the antiquity of 
a species. Dr. Carpenter and Prof. Wy- 
ville-Thomson believe we are still living in 
a Cretaceous epoch, owing to the cre- 
taceous facies of the Abysmal fauna. 
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As just remarked, when we come to 
study the relations of the Tertiary fauna 
and flora to those now in existence, the 
lineage becomes so striking that in many 
instances it appears almost like that of fa- 
therand child. This rule holds good, also, 
in that we find the relationship to be 
nearer in proportion as we approach the 
human epoch. The earlier stages of the 
Tertiary age are most interesting on ac- 
count of the distribution of animals over 
European latitudes whose natural home 
we have been in the habit of supposing 
was far away. The commonest of mam- 
malian species peculiar to this era are the 
Tapir-like animals first made known to the 
scientific world by the genius of Cuvier. 
This group is now limited to such widely 
severed and isolated areas as parts of 
South America and the Malayan archipel- 
ago, two species being met with in the 
former region, and one in the latter. The 
tapiroid animals had as cosmopolitan a 
distribution during the early Tertiary, 
or Eocene period, as the marsupials 
above mentioned, enjoyed during Second- 
ary times. Their present limited areas of 
occupation are due to the numerous physi- 
cal changes which have passed over those 
countries where their bones are found in 
the fossil condition, so that their geogra- 
phical isolation is a good index to what has 
taken place in this respect since the Tapir 
family was domiciled in Europe. It is 
more than probable that, since then, the 
two great continents of India and America 
have been disjoined. The high grounds 
of this submerged area are still occupied 
by the Pacific islands and coral reefs, the 
very existence of the latter being, accord- 
ing to Darwin, sufficient evidence that the 
depression is still going on. Even such 
apparently insignificant animals as land 
snails have been subjected to the same 
geographical changes as larger and more 
important groups. A common snail in the 
United States (Helix labyrinthica) is abun- 
dantly found in the fossil state in certain 
Eocene beds in Hampshire —a sure proof 
of its having once lived in that county as 
it is now living in America, and an equally 
eloquent testimony to the physical changes 
which have narrowed its distribution to its 
present localities. The fossil plants of the 
early Tertiary epoch speak to the same 
effect as the fossil animals. Unger has 
shown that the Eocene beds of Europe 
contain one hundred and seventy-three 
species closely analogous to forms now 
growing so far away as New Holland, and 
the southern hemisphere generally —an- 
other illustration that widely dissevered 
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localities of existing species is good evi- 
dence of their antiquity. If the latter 
rule be good, the philosophical student 
would apply it to every case, whether of 
animals or plants, even though their re- 
mains had not been met with in the fossil 
condition. As Darwin has shown, the 
fossil evidence is extremely fragmentary, 
nor would the most sanguine of geologists 
expect the whole fauna and flora of every 
geological period to be perfectly preserved 
in the rocks, seeing that the preservation 
of the forms he meets with is due wholly 
to accidental causes. A glance at such 
books as Loudon’s “ Hortus Britannicus ” 
will show that certain genera include 
species whose geographical localities are 
as far asunder in distance as they possibly 
can be. In our opinion, such cases speak 
very plainly of their antiquity. A short 
time ago it was imagined that true woody 
trees, except the conifere, did not appear 
before the Tertiary epoch, when they were 
regarded as fit associates for the great 
number of new forms of mammalia then 
introduced. But the discovery of such 
well known forms as the Oak, Fig, Myrtle, 
Walnut, Banksia, Dryandra, &c., in the 
upper cretaceous deposits of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, has shown how great is the antiquity 
of these now almost cosmopolitan genera. 
Time and space forbid us to do more than 
glance at the tropical character of the 
early Tertiary fauna and flora. If we 
could lay one land surface over another — 
the condition in which the Hibernian 
affirmed his rightful inheritance to be — 
and place a slice of Borneo or Sumatra so 
as to overlie merrie England, we should 
have as near an approximation to Eocene 
conditions in this country as we could im- 
agine! 

The middle period in the Tertiary epoch 
—that commonly known to geologists as 
the Miocene, bears out our argument still 
further. Here it is that we first meet with 
the most abundant evidence of the direct 
ancestry of our living animals and plants, 
which since then have been distributed 
over the entire surface of the earth. Of 
all the fossils of this important period 
the vegetable organisms are the most com- 
plete, and it is from them that we can de- 
rive our most important and correct gen- 
eralizations. First of all, they point to a 
much warmer climate — placed by Profes- 
sor Heer as sixteen degrees higher than . 
the present — existing over Europe. This 
temperature, however, was not so elevated 
as during the previous Eocene period, as is 
very evident when we compare the fossil 
floras of the two eras. Beds of lignite, of 
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Miocene age, rich in fossil plants, are met 
with in Switzerland, Germany, Scotland, 
Ireland, Devonshire, Iceland, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen. The high northern char- 
acter of the last mentioned localities shows 
us that when these plants grew there, in 
consequence of the mean elevation of tem- 
perature, it is probable that no ice-cap ex- 
isted at the North Pole, to the extreme of 
which this gorgeous flora may have ex- 
tended. For it must be recollected that 
these fossil plants afford every evidence of 
their having grown on or near the spots 
where they are now found, and that they 
were not floated or drifted thither. We 
find the petals, stamens, pistils, and even 
the pollen of the flowers preserved. Many 
of the leaves have their backs covered 
with “bunt”? and “rust” —fungi which 
affected them as they attack their repre- 
sentatives at the present day! This alone 
is strong evidence that the flora is indigen- 
ous. 

When we come to analyze what may be 
termed the Geographical character of this 
Miocene flora—no matter what part of 
Europe may be selected for the purpose — 
we are at once struck with its peculiari- 
ties. It is not a European flora, so much 
as one now more or less distributed all 
over the globe. The percentages of the 
fossil plants enable us even to point out 
the routes which the vegetable migrations 
subsequently took, whilst geological pro- 
cesses explain the means by which they 
became limited to the regions they now 
occupy. The large number of species we 
have to deduce from almost wholly _ 
cludes the possibility of a mistake. Thus 
in Switzerland alone the Miocene beds 
have yielded upwards of eight hundred 
species of true flower-bearing, or phanoga- 
mous plants alone, besides mosses, ferns, 
&c. The total number of fossil plants cat- 
alogued from these beds, cryptogamous as 
well as pheenogamous, is upwards of three 
thousand. It is the latter on which most 
reliance can be placed for the purposes we 
seek, and we shall therefore leave the 
former more or less out of our calcula- 
tions. Among this large number of flower- 
bearing plants, three hundred and twenty- 
seven species, or nearly one half, were 
evergreens. Since this gorgeous flora was 
decidedly European, it has become more 
or less cosmopolitan, and been scattered 
by geological agencies nearly all over the 
world. ‘The majority of the species have 
migrated to America; next we find genera 
that remained European. Afterwards, in 
the order in which they are represented in 
the fossil state, we find other species which 
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have been transferred to Asia, Africa, and 
even to Australia. The American types 
are in the largest proportion. This is the 
most persistent feature of the Miocene 
flora wherever we study it in the Old 
World. Their analogues now grow in the 
forests of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, and Florida. They include such 
familiar examples as Magnolias, Tulip- 
trees, Evergreen Oaks, Maples, Plane- 
trees, Rebinias, Sequoias, &c. The higher 
climature of the mid-Tertiary period is 
further corroborated by the testimony of 
the fossil plants now growing elsewhere 
than in America. Professor Oliver, who 
so skilfully laid down the relations of the 
Miocene flora to. existing forms, in the 
Natural History Review for 1864, has there 
shown that we must seek for the Euro- 
pean’ species of the Miocene beds by the 
shores of the Mediterranean; and the 
Asiastic types in the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor generally. Camphor trees, now 
such very characteristic objects in Japan- 
ese scenery, abound in the fossil state in 
these strata even as far north as Iceland, 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen ! 

The only deposits of the age we are now 
considering, to be found in England, are at 
Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, where the 
Lignite, or “ Brown coal,” as it is also called, 
is worked for the purpose of baking coarse 
pottery. In this very limited area fifty 
species of fossil plants have been met with, 
twenty of which are common to the above- 
mentioned Swiss deposits. These fifty 
— include evergreen Oaks, Fig-trees, 

ines, Laurels, Dryandras, &c. 

In the Isle of Mull we meet with strata 
of the same age, and again at Antrim, in 
Ireland; but their fioral yield has hitherto 
been small. In fact, these beds are mainly 
interesting on account of their possessing 
evidence of the last active volcanoes in the 
British isles. The Greenland beds have 
yielded several hundred species to the 
zeal of Mr. Whymper, and their general 
teaching is pretty much the same as those 
of Switzerland, ailowing for difference in 
latitude. 

The fossil Miocene flora of Iceland num- 
bers four hundred and twenty-six species 
of true flower-bearing plants, exclusive of 
others. Amongst this great number are 
such woody types as the Birch, Willow, 
Juniper, Rose, Oak, Maple, Plane-trees, 
Vines, Walnuts, &c., all of them now char- 
acteristic of genial temperate conditions. 
The geology of the Aleutian islands — 
which more or less connect the Old World 
with the New — indicates a connection of 
these two great continents during the Mi- 
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ocene period. All of them possess fresh- 
water deposits, remarkable for their con- 
taining rich stores of fossil plants, marked 
by the same geographical peculiarities we 
have already noticed as characteristic of 
those in Switzerland, and elsewhere. Here 
we have proof that when the Old World 
and the New were joined by a continuous 
tract of land, now more or less occupied 
by the sea, that land was clothed, owing 
to the mild temperature, with a rich and 
varied flora. As if to supplemen* the 
teachings of the Swiss lignite beds, as 
yielded up to a careful study of the plants, 
the insecis found associated with them are 
marked by similar geographical peculiar- 
ities, and include genera now as widely 
scattered as the flora. The Oeningen 
beds have yielded over nine hundred spe- 
cies of fossil insects, whilst the entire num- 
ber which has been obtained from all the 
beds of the upper and lower Miocene 
formations of Switzerland amount to more 
than thirteen hundred! Among them we 
find the white ants ( Termites), now so pe- 
culiar to subtropical regions, as well as 
dragon-flies of the South African, and not 
European type. The Miocene strata of 
Austria have yielded fossil butterflies al- 
most, if not quite, identical with Indian 
species. 

These facts point clearly to the conclu- 
sien, that the reason why the Southern 
States of North America are now occupied 
by a flora which was European during the 
; Roden age, is that such flora migrated 
thither by way of that continuous land 
whose geographical as well as geological 
outliers are to be found in Japan, Kam- 
schatka, the Aleutian islands, Vancouver’s 
Island, &c. This generalization is borne 
out by a study of existing plants in some 
of the localities mentioned. The most sig- 
nificant of the facts is, that the further we 
go east in the Old World, the more nume- 
rous relatively do we find living species 
which occur fossilized in the Swiss lignites. 
The Salisburia — recently introduced into 
this country for its singularly graceful fo- 
liage — is now limited to the Japanese re- 
gions, although it occurs in the fossil state 
in North America. There are more than 
three hundred existing species of plants 
common to the Southern portion of the 
United States and Japan than to Europe. 
So that in this respect Japan is more nearly 
related to the New World than it is to 
that of which it forms an easterly prolon- 

ation! The northerly plants common to 

Surope, Asia, and North America, are all 
found growing on the Aleutian islands, 
which, as before remarked, stretch across 
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the North Pacific. It seems almost incredi- 
ble to suppose that a Continent has been 
broken up since comparably recent times ; 
but we shall presently see that other 
changes of quite as great geographical im- 
portance, have also transpired in the in- 
terval. 

It may be asked, how it is that the flora 
which indicates a former land connection 
between Asia and America, is now prin- 
cipally confined to the southern states of 
the latter country? Our next endeavour 
will be to answer this, and to point out 
that it was the gradual incoming of the 
great northern winter, geologically known 
as the “ Glacial Epoch,” which drove what 
previously had been northern and temper- 
ate animals and plants into more southerly 
latitudes. The Pliocene period succeeded 
the Miocene, and the organic remains pe- 
culiar to it are plainly marked by evi- 
dence of a gradual refrigeration of clima- 
ture throughout the whole northern hemi- 
sphere. That the plants now living in 
such areas as South Carolina once had a 
more northerly extension, is proved by 
those very species being found fossil in 
strata of the Pliocene age in Tennessee and 
elsewhere. This fact not only indicates 
the way in which such a flora spread 
southerly, but connects living with Mio- 
cene species, and thus clearly establishes 
lineage. 

A giance at the more ancient species of 
animal life, from the mid-Tertiary period 
upwards, is full of interest, on account of 
its supplementing what has been clearly 
pointed out by a careful comparison of 
vegetable organic remains. We have al- 
ready noticed the singular agreement be- 
tween the Swiss Miocene flora and its en- 
tomology, as regards their geographical 
character. Our next attention will be 
given to the proofs that the same cause 
which drove the flora southerly, and iso- 
lated it in its present localities —the cold 
of the Glacial period — operated equally 
on the animal kingdom, so that its geo- 
graphical distribution may, in a great meas- 
ure, be assigned to the same cause. In the 
Miocene beds of the Sewalik Hills, so ad- 
mirably and patiently worked out by the 
late Dr. Falconer, we have numerous evi- 
dences of geographical conditions which 
have since then been wonderfully disturbed, 
and of animals living in India which have 
subsequently been distributed elsewhere. 
The giraffe aud rhinoceros were then In- 
dian, although they are now confined to Af- 
rica. Did space permit, other peculiarities 
might be mentioned of a similar nature. 
During the same period the monkey was a 
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European animal, and it is more than pro- 
bable that the last survivor of this group is 
represented by the rare, —— species 
which inhabits the rock of Gibraltar. The 
well known “Crags ” of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk represent the Pliocene period in Great 
Britain. Among the hundreds of species 
of fossil shells they include are forms now 
living in the West Indian, Indian, and Jap- 
anese seas, and in the Pacific Ocean. 
Nothing could more plainly illustrate the 
gradual increment of cold, than a compar- 
ative study of the southern and northern 
species of shells found in these three 
“Crags.” At the same time, their ele- 
phantine, rhinocerine, and hippotamus re- 
mains indicate how abundant these an- 
imals were in England before the com- 
mencement of the Glacial Epoch. 

The Ice-cap, which evidently began to 
form at the North Pole during the earlier 
part of the Pliocene period, gradually in- 
creased its area, and crept further south 
on all sides. Between the latest “Crag” 
deposit and the “ Drift ” beds — the latter 
of which were formed under undoubted 
Arctic conditions — we have a sequence of 
the most unbroken kind, which illustrates, 
by its increased percentage of northern 
shells, how the cold was intensifying in 
this country. At length we had a rigid 
Arctic climate extending over mid-Eu- 
rope. The Arctic species of animals and 
plants accompanied the physical ice inva- 
sion, until eventually Europe was peopled 
by them in the Old World, and the United 
States of America in the New. The cli- 
mate can be geologically proved to have 
intensified in the latter country, as we 
know it to have been the case in this. 
There still exists, in both areas, a few an- 
imals and plants which plainly tell of a 
continued land-connexion, and as lucidly 
point out the era of this land being broken 
up as occurring just before the Glacial pe- 
riod began, or during its progress. The 
common pike still lives in American, as well 
us in English rivers; the common heather 
has been found scantily blooming on the 
hills to the north of Boston, just as it pur- 

les the mountains of Scotland and Eng- 
and. Scarcely any difference can be de- 
tected between the American and Euro- 
pean beavers, although the greater ex- 
tended period of civilization in the Old 
World has encroached on its haunts, and 
thus almost rendered it extinct. 

The physical and geographical changes 
which took place during this great north- 
ern winter were of a most extensive na- 
ture. We have ample evidence that the 
entire area of Great Britain was eventually 
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submerged, to the depth of at least seven- 
teen hundred feet! Overthe greater part 
of this tract were strewn the thick beds 
of sand, gravel, and clay, termed by geol- 
ogists the * Northern Drift.’’ Arctic mol- 
lusca then lived in British seas in Arctic 
roportions. Icebergs from the north, 
aden with “erratic ” boulders, gravel, &c., 
stranded in the shallower waters, and thus 
introduced northern plants into Britain and 
Europe. The subsequent upheaval of the 
country, until dry land appeared, was 
doubtless quite as slow a process as that 
of submergence. Inthe south of Europe 
we have proofs of even greater physical 
disturbances than those which once more 
made Britain into a seabottom; whilst the 
“ drift’ beds were forming in this coun- 
try, limestone beds were being laid down 
over what is now Sicily, and these were af- 
terwards upheaved to three thousand feet 
above the sea-level. A great portion of 
North Africa was then under water, the 
latter occupying the present desert of Sa- 
hara. Here it was that the terrible burn- 
ing sands were originally accumulated. 
British mollusca had migrated southerly, 
driven thither by the encroaching cold, 
and taken up their positions in Sicilian and 
African seas, just as the Arctic species had 
occupied the English area. Hence they 
are found fossil, both in the Sicilian lime- 
stones, and beneath the drifting sands of 
the African deserts. Most, if not all, the 
species of Rhinoceri, Hippopotami, Ele- 
phants, Hyzna, &c., passed over to Af- 
rica, and Asia, where their descendants 
still exist. Only those species remained 
behind which could adapt themselves to 
the changed conditions. These appeared 
on the dry land, and spread themselves 
over that portion which was_ uplifted 
towards the close of the Glacial epoch. 
As the wooily-haired mammoth (Llephas 
primigenius) and woolly-haired rhinoceros, 
their remains are met with in post-glacial 
deposits, whilst in Northern Asia their 
tusks have accumulated to such a degree, 
and been so well preserved, as to form the 
“Ivory Mines” of Siberia! In the deeper 
and colder portions of the British seas there 
still exist, as Professor Edward Forbes 
pointed out, a few species of mollusca which 
came over during the great Arctic invasion, 
and having retained suitable habitats after 
the warmer conditions ensued, remained 
behind, to add the mite of their testimony 
to the general mass of evidence. Perhaps 
one of the best illustrations of this influ- 
ence of the former Arctic climature upon 
the geographical distribution of animals, 
is that given by Mr. Andrew Murray, in 
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his elaborate work on the “ Geographical 
Distribution of Mammals.” Two species 
of seal are now living, one in the Caspian 
sea, and the other in Lake Baikal. As is 
well known, the latter is situated almost 
in the centre of the great Asiatic conti- 
nent. As its name implies, it is completely 
isolated from any other body of water, as 
is also the case with the Caspian. Baikal 
is purely a fresh-water lake, whilst the 
Caspian has only one-third the ordinary 
saline properties of sea-water. The seals 
found living in these two great lakes be- 
long, one of them to the same species as 
that still frequenting the northern shores 
of Britain, and the other to a species ex- 
ceedingly abundant in the North Atlantic. 
We know that a depression of five hun- 
dred feet would once more bring the Are- 
tic sea over the areas both of the Caspian 
and Lake Baikal. And we have seen that, 
during the Glacial period, Britain was sub- 
merged to more than three times that 
depth. We therefore quite agree with 
Mr. Murray, that the only way we can ac- 
count for the presence of these seals in is- 
olated bodies of fresh and nearly fresh 
water, is by supposing that when Northern 
Asia was uplifted from the bottom of the 
glacial sea, the two lowest hollows re- 
mained filled with water, in which the seals 
were shut off from their oceanic fellows. 
Their habits were subsequently altered, 
gradually, so suit their new conditions, and 
these, it would seem, were attended with 
certain varietal differences which distin- 

ish them from their marine brethren. 

hat they flourish under such apparently 
anomalous circumstances is evident by the 
fact that seal fisheries are profitably con- 
ducted both in Lake Baikal and the Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Important though the information thus 
furnished by the animal kingdom may 
be on geographical distribution, that 
afforded by Botany is even still more 
impressive. The geology of the “drift” 
beds enables us to understand how it 
was possible for Arctic floras to pass 
from Arctic regions so as to occupy the 
summits of even Equatorial mountains. 
Mr. Croll, from astronomical deductions, 
fixes the date of the Glacial period at two 
hundred and forty thousand years ago, 
and estimates its duration at one hundred 
and sixty thousand years. This calcula- 
tion, although it has a good deal of prob- 
ability about it, can only be regarded as 
provisional. There is, however, good rea- 
son for believing that the Glacial epoch — 
which was not the first our northern hem- 
isphere had experienced — was mainly due 
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to cosmical agencies. An enormous amount 
of physical change could be wrought in 
the period assigned by Croll, especially as 
the rigorous climature and the encroach- 
ment of the northern ice-cap over the 
availabie area of occupation, would crowd 
species more together, and thus ren- 
der the “struggle for existence” all the 
keener. It is estimated that the northern 
shores of the Baltic are being elevated at 
the rate of about three feet in a century, 
In one hundred thousand years this would 
elevate them as high as we know the Sicil- 
ian beds have been upheaved since the 
commencement of the Glacial epoch. 

It was after the emergence of Europe 
from this Arctic sea, that floral migrations 
began more particularly to spread over 
her. The climate was stiJl rigorous in its 
character, the snow-line coming down in 
the winter, probably to near the sea-level, 
as it now does in Greenland. Over the 
available area, arctic plants spread them- 
selves, finding luxuriant habitats in the 
newly formed subsoils of the “ drift.’ 
The hairy mammoth, woolly-haired rhi- 
noceros, the Irish elk, the musk ox, rein- 
deer, glutton, lemming, &c., more or less 
accompanied this flora, and their remains 
are always found in the post-glacial de- 
posits of Europe, as low down as the 
South of France. In the New World, beds 
of the same age contain similar remains, 
indicating that they came from a common 
northern centre, and were spread over both 
continents alike. 

When the animals and plants of the 
Arctic and sub-arctic regions of the Old 
and New Worlds are compared, one can- 
not but be surprised at their identity. All, 
or nearly all, belong to the same genera, 
whilst many of the species are common to 
the two great continents. This is most 
important in its bearing on our theory, as 
indicating that they radiated from a com- 
mon centre after the Glacial period. When 
we explore the temperate regions of the 
same countries, we find the floral and 
faunal differences increasing, as one would 
expect in remembering that many of the 
species date from the Miocene epoch. In 
equatorial latitudes this contrast reaches 
its climax. No other theory will explain 
this peculiarity than that Arctic and sub- 
Arctic species have spread since the Glacial 
epoch, whereas the southern and equatorial 
forms are older geographically, and were 
driven to their present areas of occupa- 
tion by the slowly, but surely, advancing 
cold of the period in question. 

The flora characteristic of Britain is 
marked by being opposed to extreme cold 
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on the one hand, and intense heat on the 
other. It is a flora, therefore, which could 
only have possessed the plains of England 
after the rigidity of the long-continued 
giacial cold had given way to warmer con- 
ditions. In fact, it is a recent introduction, 
and there can be little doubt that its orig- 
inal home was Asia Minor. Most of our 
common English plants are now equally 
as common in Japan. Our familiar flora 
seems to have originated in almost the 
same centre as Man himself! Possibly 
much of it may have accompanied his 
wanderings, as we know it does attend the 
footsteps of the modern English emigrant. 
Any one looking over Dr. Hooker's recently 
published, admirable “ Student’s Flora of 
the British Islands,” cannot but be aston- 
ished to see how geological barriers more 
or less coincide with the geographical dis- 
tribution of our commonest British plants. 
Of these barriers the great Sahara is one, 
and the northern flanks of the Himalayas 
another. We have seen that the former 
was sea during the period of the “drift,” 
which, of course, would forbid the northern 
migration of African species of plants. 
After its elevation, the burning sands of 
the desert formed a barrier quite as effec- 
tive as a sea. Hence, as Mr. Andrew 
Murray has lucidly remarked, for all prac- 
tical purposes in zoology and botany, we 
may regard that part of Africa, north of 
the Sahara, as a portion of Europe situ- 
atedin Africa. It has a preponderance of 
European animals and plants, and was 
doubtless connected with Europe, by way 
of Gibraltar, before it was with Southern 
Africa. 

The common flora we have spoken of as 
now occupying “merrie” England, is bo- 
tanically known as “Celtic.” But, besides 
this, we have even in this country an ad- 
mixture of other floras, whilst the conti- 
nent of Europe is marked by a blended 
association even more strongly. In this 
respect, their occupation is not unlike the 
mixture of Latin and Teutonic races due 
to the successive disturbances and invasions 
during the earlier stages of European his- 
tory. For example, in the Pyrenees we 
have several species of plants still grow- 
ing which must have had a continuous 
European descent from Miocene times. 
They have been adapted to the physical 
changes meantime at the expense, perhaps, 
of specific alteration. The Ramondia and 
Dioscorea really belong to Japan and 
China, and, as M. Martins has observed, to 
find them growing on the Pyrenees is as 
striking as if we found a family of Chinese 
or Japanese people living in the same re- 
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gions. The Dwarf Palm, again—the only 
species of its kind left growing in Europe — 
an inhabitant of southern France, reminds 
us of pre-glacial circumstances as much as 
the occurrence of a European monkey on 
Gibraltar brings to our recollection the 
former extension of its race, of which it is 
now the single outlier. 

It would not be expected, especially 
from an evolutionist point of view, that 
plants whose species have a long ancestry 
would grow in any great abundance over 
areas which have been subjected to succes- 
sive geological changes. We have already 
spoken of an arctic flora having first occu- 
pied the newly-emerged lands of the 
“ Drift ” in Britain, and we return to the 
subject now for more detailed examina- 
tion. When the warmer changes ensued 
which resulted in the present climature, 
the difference rendered the arctic flora un- 
able to compete with the incoming Asiatic 
plants to which it was so favourable. Ac- 
cordingly the former ceded the ground, 
the only places remaining open to them 
being the cold sides and summits of the 
higher mountains, where they would not 
be likely to be expelled by the newly in- 
troduced lowland and warmth-loving flora. 
Hence it is that we still find them growing 
on the margins of European glaciers, or 
on the tops of our English, Welsh, Irish, 
and Scotch mountains. On the Faulhorn, 
in the Canton of Berne, at nine thousand 
feet above the sea-level, there grow one 
hundred and thirty-two species of flower- 
ing plants, of which fifty-one are common 
to Lapland, and eleven to Spitzbergen. 
On the Engadine, a high valley in the 
Canton des Grisons, there are found 
eighty species of plants unknown to the 
rest of Switzerland, but very common in 
the extreme north of Europe. Taking the 
alpine flora of Switzerland as a whole, we 
discover that out of a total number of 
three hundred and sixty species, one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight are common to Scan- 
dinavia and northern Europe generally. 
The relation of the European alpine flora 
to that of the arctic regions may also be 
obtained by reversing this comparison. 
Thus, out of six hundred and eighty-five 
flower-bearing plants found in Lapland, 
one hundred and eight are also met with 
on the Swiss Alps. This extension of the 
arctic flora during the Glacial period is 
proved in a similar way on the Pyrenees, 
where we meet with sixty-eight species of 
my which are common to Scandinavia. 

hus do the very anomalies in natural his- 
tory assist in the process of their own ex- 
planation ! 
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Having rapidly glanced at the immedi- 
ate influence of the later geological phe- 
nomena upon existing zoology and botany, 
let us next inquire whether the various 
physical disturbances have been such as to 
enable us to investigate geographical dis- 
tribution by the aid of certain general 
principles? This is not altogether impos- 
sible. For example, we may lay it down 
as a good rule, that islands which are sep- 
arated from adjoining continents by shal- 
low seas, have been insulated within a much 
more modern period than those separated 
by deep seas. We find that the flora and 
fauna of islands are related to those of the 
mainland in proportion to the depth of the 
intervening waters. Great Britain herself 
is a good illustration of the principle. She 
has no fauna peculiar to herself, except the 
well known Red Grouse, and only one 
plant, a species of orchid (Spiranthes). 
All the rest are exactly like what we find 
on the Continent. Our land and fresh- 
water shells, fresh-water fish, &c., are iden- 
tical, and as these could not have crossed 
the salt sea, it is evident they must have 
spread over England before she was sev- 
ered from the European mainland. Deep 
seas are always indicative of longer peri- 
ods of time to effect the depression, so 
that, if an island had been separated from 
Europe in Miocene times, its fauna and 
flora would still possess more or less of a 
Miocene facies. Such is the case with 
Madeira, the Azores, &c.; they were 
formed as volcanic islands early in the Ter- 
tiary period, and peopled by straggling 
birds, insects, plants, &c., from the adja- 
cent mainland, as Sir C. Lyell has so clearly 
shown in the later editions of his “ Princi- 
ples.”” The absence of all mammalia, ex- 
cept bats, proves that this was the process 
(which Dr. Darwin has so clearly ex- 
plained in his “ Origin of Species”) by 
which such ancient volcanic islands were 
first stocked. Their areas have been con- 
siderably upheaved since then, and beds of 
volcanic ash are found in them, enclosing 
shells allied to those which lived on the 
mainland during the Miocene period. The 
existing land shells are lineal descendants 
of these. The plants of Madeira are also 
marked by similar belated features. 

Somewhere about the time that our 
Norfolk and Suffolk “crags” were being 
laid down, there were extensive geograph- 
ical and zoological changes taking place in 
other parts of the world, besides the 
northern hemisphere. We have evidence 


of a similar cold epoch in the southern 
hemisphere to that which took place in the 
northern, although it does not seem to 
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have been of so extensive a character, or 
of so longa duration. Whilst it lasted, 
however, Antarctic plants were driven 
northerly, just as in the northern hem- 
isphere they were subsequently forced 
southerly by analogous agencies. Darwin 
mentions that Australian plants are still 
found growing on the summits of the 
mountains of Borneo, and other islands of 
the Malayan Archipelago. They also ex- 
tend along the highest parts of the Penin- 
sula of Malacca, and are thinly scattered, 
on the one hand over the mountan- 
ous regions of India, and on the other 
over similar tracts as far north as Ja- 
pan. In some of the higher parts of 
Equatorial regions we find Arctic and 
Antarctic plants in strange community, 
the former predominating, perhaps on ac- 
count of the greater proportion of land in 
the northern hemisphere. We deduce 
from this occurrence an oscillation of ex- 
treme climates, or glacial epochs, in the 
northern and southern halves of the globe 
alternately. Since the Antarctic glacial 
period concluded, the Malayan Archipela- 
go has been formed by a breaking up of a 
prolongation of the Indiancontinent. Pre- 
vious to this occurrence, there had been a 
similar extension of Australia in the oppo- 
site direction, so as to nearly join the 
former, and this had shared the same geo- 
graphical fate, as the islands of New 
Guinea, &c., plainly show. The community 
of fauna and flora is such that we cannot 
be surprised native tradition should assert 
that Java, Sumatra, Bali, Lombok, &c., 
were all formerly united. The mountains 
of these islands form a continuous chain. 
The Asiatic animals and plants terminate 
at Bali, whilst the Australian commence 
at Lombok, thus showing that the tradition 
is zoologically wrong, if nearly geograph- 
ically correct. In 1845, Mr. Earl pointed 
out that Java, Sumatra, and Borneo all 
stood on a plateau which was covered only 
by a shallow sea. The map indicates that 
this plateau is nowhere more that a hun- 
dred yards in depth. Mr. Wallace has 
last worked at this zoological problem. 
and with his usual keen perception of 
causation, has clearly shown how the fauna 
and flora of the Malayan islands are nearly 
allied to the Peninsula. Dr. Sclater was 
the first to notice that the dividing line 
between the Asiatic and Australian fauna 
must be drawn down the Straits of 
Macassar, and Mr. Wallace subsequently 
showed that this line ought to be contin- 
ued southwards through the Straits of 
Lombok. Looking at the islands which 
seem to act as a series of stepping-stones 
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between India and Australia, it would 
never be suspected that they could be 
divided into two such distinct zoological 
regions. The elephant, rhinoceros, and 
tapir are found in Borneo of exactly the 
same species as those inhabiting India. 
These animals could not have swum across 
the neighbouring straits, and therefore 
must have existed over the area before the 
extended peninsula had been broken up 
into islands. When we come to Lombok, 
we havea distinct group of animals and 
plants from the former. As Mr. Wallace 
remarks, although the “strait between 
this island and Bali is only fifteen miles 
wide, we may pass, in two hours, from one 
great division of the earth to another, dif- 
fering as essentially in their animal life as 
Europe does from America.” Through 
these straits, it has been shown, there runs 
a very rapid current, which more or less 
forbids migration from one group of 
islands to another. This, however, is not 
the sole cause of the striking difference in 
the natural history peculiarities of the two 
areas. The water in the straits is much 
deeper than in the great submarine plains 
which connect the islands of India on the 
one hand, and those of Australia on the 
other. The marsupials, cockatoos, bush- 
turkeys, lories, &c., of the Australian 
group certainly indicate their former con- 
nexion with the southern mainland. The 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Wallace, and 
accepted by all philosophical naturalists, 
is, that the difference between the two 
groups of islands, as regards their zoolog- 
ical and botanical characters, is to be 
ascribed to the fact that when India ex- 
tended uninterruptedly to Bali, and Aus- 
tralia to Lombok, there was still a strait, 
occupied by a deep and rapid current, sep- 
arating them. Hence it is that for ages 
the two regions have been geographically 
separated. 

South Africa has evidently been dry 
land since the Secondary Age, and has 
only suffered from ordinary meteorological 
influences, unless we allow for a probable 
elevation of the whole area. The Pales- 
tine lakes seem to have been formerly 
connected with the great fresh-water lakes 
of Southern and Equatorial Africa. Six- 
teen species of fish occur in the former, 
of which five species are common to the 
latter; whilst only one species is common 
to the rivers which empty themselves into 
the Mediterranean. This solitary species 
may have been accidentally brought by 
some such agency as that of land birds; 
but we must look to more fundamental 
and geographical causes to account for so 
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many species common to bodies of fresh 
water situated at such a distance from 
each other. The raised beaches of the 
Dead Sea indicate an upheaval of the 
area, or the shrinking of its brackish 
waters, probably due to the increment of 
heat since the gradual waning away of 
the glacial cold. In the earlier stages of 
the Tertiary age, it is probable that South 
Africa may have been connected with 
India, by way of Madagascar, the Mau- 
ritius, and other islands. The giraffe 
originated in India, where its remains are 
found fossilized in the Sewalik deposits 
before mentioned. It is now extinct in 
that country, and met with only in Africa. 
The intimate connexion between the Indian 
and Cape buffaloes is employed by some 
naturalists as an argument in favour of 
the former terrestrial connexion between 
these two great countries. Mr. Murray 
regards the distribution of the antelopes 
as especially favouring this view. There 
exist altogether about one hundred and 
fifty species of antelopes, of which five- 
sixths are African. More than two-thirds 
of the entire number come from districts 
south of the Sahara, which forms their 
northern limit, just as we have seen it acts 
as the southern barrier to the Euro- 
pean fauna and flora. Next to Africa, in 
the representation of the antelopes, comes 
India. So that it would seem, says Mr. 
Andrew Murray, as if Africa were the 
natural home of these creatures, and that 
they had come into existence there before 
its severance from India. Another con- 
nexion. between the two continents is the 
occurrence of the camel, in the fossil state 
in India, and in the living condition in 
Africa. Some naturalists imagine there is 
good reason for believing that Africa was 
not greatly peopled by carnivorous ani- 
mals before the Glacial epoch, when most 
of them were driven thither from higher 
latitudes by the increasing cold. 

South America affords another illustra- 
tion of a land surface which has been 
such for long-continued geological periods, 
The huge mammailia, such as Mylodon, Glyp- 
todon, Toxodon, Megatherium, &c., are all 
nearly allied to the characteristic groups 
still living over the same areas. Tosome of 
the animals, the Andes act as the principal 
geographical barrier, whence it would ap- 
pear that this chain of mountains has been 
elevated since such species came into ex- 
istence. The height at which very recent 
raised beaches have been found on the 
Andes, is proof of their comparatively late 
upheaval. Nor should the immense height 
of these mountains forbid the supposition 
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we have entertained, as we know for a fact 
that Etna has been formed since the com- 
mencement of the Glacial period. Of the 
two species of tapir found in South Amer- 
ica, one roams at some height on the 
mountains, and is covered with woolly hair, 
thus reminding us of the special adapta- 
tion of the mammoth, to protect it from the 
cold moisture, the other species wallows in 
the tropical rivers which water the forests 
and plains. Before the Glacial epoch be- 
gan, four species of the genus Equus, or 
horse, lived in South America. It cannot 
be said it was not adapted to the country, 
as the fossil bones indicate it must have 
abounded in immense numbers; whilst 
the manner in which the modern horse has 
run wild since its introduction by the 
Spaniards, would plainly forbid such an 
idea. Its extinction, therefore, must have 
been the result of local geological opera- 
tions. Contemporary with the native spe- 
cies of American horses there lived other 
forms, which we are equally in the habit 
of regarding as peculiar to the Old World. 
Among these were the elephant, mastodon, 
rhinoceros, &c., all of whose remains occur 
in the fossil state in deposits of the same 
age as those of Europe. Indeed, the mas- 
todon would seem to have existed in 
America long after its extinction in this 
country. When driven southerly by the 
encroaching cold of the Glacial period, 
these animals were unable to cope with 
the huge arboreal mammalia whose long- 
continued possession had so suited them 
to the conditions of existence. The oc- 
currence of the remains of the camel, in the 
fossil state in India, and of other species 
now living in Africa, and even South 
America, is astrong proof of the great an- 
tiquity of this genus. Indeed, next to the 
Marsupials and Tapirs, the Camel is one 
of the oldest living genera. We meet with 
it first in the early Miocene formations at 
the foot of the Himalayas. Then in the 
Pliocene period, a larger species ( Meryco- 
therium ) roamed over Siberia and the east- 
ernmost boundaries of Asia, possibly cross- 
ing over to America by way of the then 
continuous land connection of which the 
Aleutian islands are now the only relics. 
We next meet with two fossil species in 
Kansas, and of two others which evidently 
ranged over the greater part of the United 
States. Two fossil genera are peculiar to 
South America — the only part of the New 
World where the camel family now exists, 
as the Alpaca and Llama testify. But 
perhaps the best proof of the immense 
ages that South America has been dry 
land is afforded by the peculiarities of its 
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living fauna and flora. This is what Mr. 
Bates, in his “ Naturalist on the Amazons,” 
has appropriately termed arboreal — that 
is, adapted almost entirely to a forest ex- 
istence. Of all the countries in the world, 
Central America is the most densely 
wooded, and this seems to have been its 
character for ages. Its monkeys are dis- 
tinguished from those of the Old World, 
not only by the greater breadth between 
the nostrils, but more especially by their 
prehensile tails, which act the part of a fifth 
hand, and enable their owners to suspend 
themselves bodily from the boughs of 
trees whenever necessary. The Sloths, 
Opossums, Ant-eaters, and Porcupines 
are all arboreal; the last three, if not 
the first, also possessing prehensile tails, 
like the monkeys, and fora similar pur- 
pose. In addition to these we have only 
to name the Green Pigeons, Toucans, 
Tree-beetles, Bird-catching spiders, &c., to 
perceive the extent to which this arboreal 
adaptation is carried. The flora is equally 
strong in similar testimony. A great 
number of the genera are parasitic, either 
vitally or mechanically, and grow to such 
a prodigality as frequently to strangle the 
great trees to which they attach them- 
selves. That a similar forest character 
distinguished this part of America in Ter- 
tiary times is evident from the remains of 
the gigantic Sloths, or Megatheria, which 
pulled down the trees to browse upon 
them, instead of climbing them like their 
modern representatives. Hence the long- 
continued arid surface of Southern Africa 
is testified to by the Antelopes, on the one 
hand — and on the other, in the same lat- 
itudes in America, there is equally strong 
proof of an extended forest-life ! 

We have endeavoured to glance at this 
deeply important subject by the aid of 
those philosophical naturalists whose names 
are affixed to the present article. A great 
deal of information on this subject requires 
collection and comparison. It is scattered 
through the scientific memoirs of most 
European Societies, and completely hidden 
away, not only from the general reader, 
but in a great measure from the scientific 
world as well. In conclusion, we think it is 
evident that only a thorough knowledge 
of Tertiary paleontology and physical ge- 
ology can explain the anomalies of the dis- 
tribution of existing animals and plants. 
We have several times referred to the ex- 
istence of “natural barriers” to species, 
indicating that such barriers were related 
to the spread or otherwise of species. 
When these have been the result of geolog- 
ical operations, the natural history groups 
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are found to be more or less coincident 
with them. To Dr. Sclater belongs the 
chief merit of mapping out the distribution 
of modern faunas and floras — although 
Edward Forbes, in his masterly essay on 
the “ Relation of the Pliocene Fauna and 
Flora to those of Modern Times,” was the 
first to indicate the direct lineage of exist- 
ing species. The history of geographical 
botany and zoology only commenced in 
1857, when Dr. Sclater sketched out his 
six principal regions for the distribution 
of birds. It might be imagined that crea- 
tures like these, gifted with the power of 
speedily changing their habitats, would be 
far more irregularly spread than plants, or 
even animals. But it has been found that, 
with some slight modifications, the same 
mapped-out provinces would include the 
general distribution of quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, insects, land shells and, to a certain 
extent, even plants. These six regions, 
now universally adopted by naturalists, 
are the following: —1. The Neo-tropical, 
comprising South America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies. 2. The Neo-arctic, includ- 
ing the rest of America. 3. The Palzo-arc- 
tic, comprehending Northern Asia as far as 
Japan, and Africa, north of the Sahara. 4. 
The Ethiopian, containing the rest of Africa 
and Madagascar. 5. The Indian, compris- 
ing Southern Asia, and the western half 
of the Malayan Archipelago. 6. The Aus- 
tralian, which includes the eastern half of 
the Malayan Archipelago, Australia, and 
most of the Pacific islands. The great 
geological changes of the Tertiary era 
group more or less round these six centres. 
Our task is now completed, and our re- 
ward will be ample if we have been able to 
indicate the unity whieh springs out of 
comparative diversity. Thus studied, in 
the dim light of the past as well as in the 
more effectual illumination of the present, 
otherwise disjointed and broken facts 
start together like the “dry bones” in the 
prophetic vision, and become animated 
with the life which has filled all creation 
from its earliest dawn until now. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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TOLD BY ONE OF THE SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND WHO VOTED ‘“* YES.”’ 


We talked over these miseries till nine 
o’clock. My wife and Grédel had come to 
carry their quarrels even to my Cousin 
Mary Anne’s, who said to them: “Oh! do 
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try to be reasonable. What matter two 
or three hams, Catherine? Perhaps you 
will soon be glad to know that they have 
done good to Jacob, instead of seeing 
them eaten up by Uhlans under your own 
eyes.” 

You may be sure that my wife did not 
agree with this. But at ten o’clock, 
Cousin Marie Anne, full of thought, hav- 
ing said that her husband was tired, and 
that he had need of rest, we left, after 
having wished him good-evening, and we 
returned home. 

That night —if my wife had not awoke 
from time to time, to tell me that we were 
robbed, that the thieves were taking 
everything from us, and that we should be 
ruined at last —I should have slept very 
well; but there seemed no end to her wor- 
rying, and I saw that she suspected Grédel 
of having given the hams to Michel for 
Jean Baptiste Werner, without, however, 
daring to say so much. I was thinking of 
other things, and was glad to see her go 
down in the morning to attend to her 
kitchen; not till then did I get an hour or 
two of sleep. 

The next day all was quiet in the vil- 
lage ; everybody had hid his valuables, and 
they only feared one thing, and that was a 
sortie from Phalsbourg to carry off our cat- 
tle. All the children were set to watch 
in the direction of Wéchem; and if any- 
thing had stirred in that quarter, all the 
cattle would have been driven into the 
woods in ten minutes. 

But there was no movement. All the 
soldiers of the line had gone, and the com- 
manding officer Taillant could not send the 
lads of our village to carry away their own 
parent’s cattle. 

So all this day, the 10th of August, was 
quiet enough in our mountains. 

About twelve o’clock some wood-cutters 
of Krappenfelz came to tell us that they 
could hear cannon on the heights of the 
Falberg, in the direction of Alsace; but 
they were not believed, and it was said: 
“These are inventions to frighten us.” 
For many people take a pleasure in fright- 
ening others. 

All was quiet until about ten o’clock at 
night. It was very warm; I was sitting 
on a bench before my mill, in my shirt 
sleeves, thinking of all my troubles. From 
time to time a thick cloud overshadowed 
the moon, which had not happened for a 
long time, and rain was hoped for. Gré- 
del was washing the plates and dishes in 
the kitchen; my wife was trotting up and 
down, peeping into the cupboards to see if 
anything else had been stolen besides her 
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hams; in the village, windows and shut- 
ters were closing one after another ; and I 
was going up to bed too, when a kind of a 
rumour rose from the wood and attracted 
my attention; it was a distant murmuring 
—something was galloping there, carts 
were rolling, a gust of wind was passing. 
What could it be? My wife and Grédel 
had gone out, and were listening too. At 
that moment, from the other end of the 
village, arose a dispute which prevented us 
from making out this noise any longer, 
which was approaching from the mountain, 
and I said to Catherine: “The drunkards 
at the *Cruchen d’Or’ begin these dis- 
turbances every night. I must put an 
end to that, for it is a disgrace to the 
parish.” 

But I had scarcely said this when a 
crowd of people appeared in the street op- 
posite the mill, shouting: “A deserter! a 
deserter!” 

And the shrill voice of my deputy Pla- 
ciard rose above all the rest, crying : “ Take 
care of the horse! Mind you don’t let him 
escape |” 

A tall cuirassier was moving quietly in 
the midst of all this mob, every man in 
which wanted to lay hold of him — one by 
the arm, another by the collar. He made 
no resistance, and his horse followed him 
limping, and hanging his head; the herds- 
man was leading him by the bridle. 

Placiard then seeing me at the door, 
cried: “ Monsieur le Maire, I bring you a 
deserter, one of those who fled from Wis- 
sembourg, and who are now prowling 
about the country, to live and glut at the 
expense of the country people, He is 
drunk even now. I caught him myself.” 
All the rest, men and women, shouted: 
“Shut him up ina stable! Send for the 

ndarmes to fetch him away! Do this— 

o that ” — and so on. 

I was much astonished to see this fine, 
tall fellow, with his helmet and his cuirass, 
who could have shouldered his way ina 
minute through all these people, going 
with them like a lamb. Cousin George 
had come up at the same moment. We 
hardly knew what to do about this busi- 
ness, for man and horse were standing 
there perfectly still, as if stupefied. 

At last I felt I must say something, and 
I said “ Come in.” 

The bangard tied up the horse to the 
ring in the barn, and we all burst in a 
great heap into my large parlour down- 
stairs, slamming the door in the face of all 
these brawlers who had nothing to do in 
the house; but they remained outside, 
never ceasing for a moment toshout; “A 
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deserter!” And half the village was 
coming: in all directions you could hear 
the wooden clogs clattering. 

Once in the room, my wife fetched a 
candle from the kitchen. Then, catching 
sight of this strong and square-built man, 
with his thick moustaches, his tall figure, 
his sword at his side, his sleeves and his 
cuirass stained with blood, and the skin on 
one side of his face torn away and bruised 
all round to the back of the head, we saw 
at once that he was nota deserter, and 
that something terrible had happened in 
our neighbourhood; and Placiard having 
again begun to tell us how he had himself 
caught this soldier in his garden, where 
the Lg wretch was going to hide, George 
cried indignantly: “Come now, does a 
man like that hide himself? I tell you, 
M. Placiard, that it would have taken 
twenty like you to hold him, if he had 
chosen to resist.” 

The cuirassier then turned his head 
and gazed at George; but he spoke 
not a word. He seemed to be mute with 
stupefaction. 

“You have come from a fight, my 
friend, haven’t you?” said my cousin, 
gently. 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ So they have been fighting to-day ?” 

«Yeos.”” 

“ Where?” 

The cuirassier pointed in the direction 
of the Falberg on the left by the sawmills. 
“ Down there,” he said, “ behind the moun- 
tains.” 

“ At Reichshoffen ?” 

“ Yes, that is it, at Reichshoffen.”’ 

“This man is exhausted,” said George, 
“Catherine, bring some wine.” My wife 
took the bottle out of the cupboard and 
filled a glass; but the cuirassier would not 
drink; he looked on the ground before 
him, as if something was before his eyes. 
What he had just told us, made us turn 
pale. 

“And,” said George. “The cuirassiers 
charged ?” 

“Yes,” said the soldier, “all of 
them.” 

“Where is your regiment now?” He 
raised his head. 

“My regiment? It is down there in 


“What! in the river?” 

“Yes; there are no more cuirassiers ! ” 

“No more cuirassiers ?” cried my cous- 
in; “the six regiments ?” 

“Yes; it is all over!” said the sol- 
dier, in a low voice, “the grape-shot 
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has mown them down. There are none 
left!” 

“Oh!” cried Placiard, “now you see: 
what did I say? He is one of those vil- 
lains who propagate false reports. Can 
six regiments be mown down? Did you 
not yourself say, Monsieur le’ Maire, that 
those six regiments alone would bear down 
everything before them ?” 

I could answer nothing ; 
ration ran down my face. 

“ You must lock him up somewhere, and 
let the gendarmes know,” continued Placi- 
ard. “Such are the orders of Monsieur le 
Sous-Préfet.” 

The cuirassier wiped with his sleeves the 
blood which was trickling upon his cheek ; 
he appeared to hear nothing. Out of all 
the open windows were leaning the 
forms of the village people, with attentive 
ears. 

George and I looked at each other in 
alarm. 

“You have blood upon you,” said my 
cousin, pointing to the soldier’s cuirass, 
who started and answered : — 

“Yes; that is the blood of a white 
lancer ; I killed him! ” 

“ And that wound upon your cheek ? ” 

“That was given me with a sword 
handle. I got that from a Bavarian officer 
—it stunned me —I could no longer see 
—my horse galloped away with me.” 

“So you were mingled together ?” 

“Yes, twice; we could not use our 
swords; the men caught hold of one an- 
other, fought and killed one another with 
sword hilts.”’ 

Placiard was again going to begin his 
exclamations, when George became furi- 
ous: “ Hold your tongue, you abominable 
toady! Are you not ashamed to insult a 
brave soldier, who has fought for his coun- 
try?” 

| Monsieur le Maire,” cried Placiard, 
“will you suffer me to be insulted under 
your roof while I am fulfilling my duties 
as deputy ?” 

I was much puzzled; but George, look- 
ing angrily at him, was going to answer 
for me; when a loud ery arose outside in 
the midst of a furious clattering of horses ; 
a terrible cry which pierced to the very 
marrow of our bones. 

“The Prussians! The Prussians!” 

At the same moment a troop of dis- 
banded horsemen were flying past our 
windows at full speed; they flashed past us 
like lightning; the crowd feli back; the 
women screamed: “Lord have mercy 
upon us! we are all lost!” 

After these cries and the passage of 
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these men, I stood as if rooted to the floor, 
listening to what was going on outside; 
but in another minute all was silence.: 
Turning round, I saw that everybody, 
neighbours, men and women, Placiard, the 
rural policeman, all had slipped out be- 
hind. Grédel, my wife, George, the cuiras- 
sier, and myself, stood alone in the room. 
My cousin said to me: —“ This man has 
told you the truth; the great battle has 
been fought and lost to day! These are 
the first fugitives who have just passed. 
Now is the time for calmness and courage ; 
let everybody be prepared. We are going 
to witness terrible things.” 

And turning to the soldier: —“ You 
may go, my friend,” he said, “ your horse 
is there; but if you had rather stay 

“No; I will not be made prisoner!” 

“Then come, I will put you on the 
way.” 

We went out together. The horse be- 
fore the barn had not moved; I helped the 
cuirassier to mount: George said to him: 
“ Here, on the right, is the road to Metz; 
on the left to Phalsbourg: at Phalsbourg, 
by going to the right, you will be on the 
road to Paris.” 

And the horse began to walk, dragging 
itself painfully. Then only did we see 
that a shred of flesh was hanging down its 
leg, and that it had lost a great deal of 
blood. My cousin followed, forgetting to 
say good night. Was it possible to sleep 
after that ? 

From time to time during the night 
horsemen rode past at the gallop. Once, 
at daybreak, I went to the mill-dam to look 
down the valley; they were coming out of 
the woods by fives, sixes, and tens, leaping 
out of the hedges, smashing the young - 
trees; instead of following the road, they 
passed through the fields, crossed the river, 
rode up the hill in front, without troubling 
about the crops. ‘There seemed no end of 
them ! 

About six the bells began to ring for 
matins. It was Sunday, the 7th of Au- 
gust, 1870; the weather was magnificent. 
Monsieur le Curé crossed the street at 
nine, to go to church, but only a few old 
women attended the service to pray. 

Then commenced the endless passage of 
the defeated army retreating upon Sarre- 
bourg, down the valley; a spectacle of 
desolation such as I shall never forget in 
my life. Hundreds of men who could 
scarcely be recognized as Frenchmen were 
coming up in disordered bands; cavalry, 
infantry, cuirassiers without cuirasses, 
horsemen on foot, foot soldiers on horse- 
back, three-fourths unarmed! Flocks of 
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men, without officers all going straight on 
in silence. 

What has always surprised me is that 
no officers were to be seen. What had be- 
come of them? I cannot say. 

No more singing. No more cries of 
“Vive l'Empereur!’’? “A Berlin, & Ber- 
lin!” 

Dismay and discouragement were mani- 
fest in every countenance. 

Those who shall come after us will see 
worse things than this; since men are 
wolves, foxes, hawks, owls, all this must 
come round again. A hundred times, a 
thousand times, from age to age, until the 
consummation of time: it is the glory of 
kings and emperors passing by ! 

They all cry, “ Jesus, have pity upon us, 
miserable sinners! Jesus, Saviour, bless 
us |” 

But all this time they are hard at work 
with the hooked bill and the sharp claws 
upon the unhappy carcase of mankind. 
Each tears away his morsel! And yet 
they all have faith Lutherans and Catho- 
lics; they are all worthy people! And so 
on for ever. 

Thus passed our army after the battle 
of Reichshoffen; and the others the Ger- 
mans, were following: they were at 
Haguenau, at Tugwiller, at Bouxviller: 
they were advancing from Dosenheim, to 
enter our valley; very soon we were to 
see them ! 


Vi. 


ALL that day we were in a state of fear. 
Grédel alone was afraid of nothing; she 
came in and out, bringing us the news of 
Rothalp. 

Many people from Tugwiller, Neuwiller, 
Dosenheim passed through the village with 
carts full of furniture, bedding, mattresses, 
all in confusion, shouting, calling to each 
other, whipping their horses, turning round 
to see if the Uhlans were not at their 
heels. It was the general flight before the 
deluge. These unhappy beings had lost 
their heads. They said that the Prussians 
were taking possession of all the boys of 
fifteen or sixteen to lead their horses or 
earry their bags. 


Two soldiers of the line who pissed | 


about twelve still carried their rifles ; they 
were white with dust. I called then in 
through the window, and gave them a 
glass of wine. They belonged to the 18th, 
and told us that their regiment no longer 
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nition was wanting; that at the fort of 
La Petite Pierre they had refused to re- 
ceive them; and that the 5th Army Corps, 
commanded by the General de Failly, 
posted in the neighbourhood of Bitehe, 
might have come in time to fall into po- 
sition ; and a good deal more besides. 

These were brave men, whose hearts 
had not failed them. They started again 
in the direction of Phalsbourg, and we 
wished them good luck. 

In the afternoon Marie Anne came to 
see us. [er husband had started for the 
town early, saying that nothing positive 
could be learned in our place, that the 
soldiers saw nothing but their own little 
corner of the battle-fiel:l, without troub- 
ling themselves about the rest, and that he 
wonld learn exactly down there if we had 
any hope left. 

George was to return for dinner; but 
at seven o’clock he was not home yet. 
His wife was uneasy. Bad news kept 
coming in; peasants were arriving from 
Neuwiller, who said that the Prussians 
were already marching ypon Saverne, that 
they were making requisitions as they 
went. The peasants were flying to Dabo 
in the mountains; the women, through 
force of habit, were telling their beads as 
they walked; whilst the men, great con- 
sumers of eau-de-vie, were flourishing their 
sticks, and looking in their rear with 
threatening gestures, which did not hinder 
them from stepping out rapidly. 

One of these men, of whom I asked if 
he had seen the battle, told me that the 
dead were heaped up in the fields like 
sacks of flour in my mill. I think he was 
inventing that, or he had heard it from 
others. 

Night was coming on, cousin Marie 
Anne was going home, when all at once 
George came in. 

“Ts my wife here, Christian ?” said he. 

“Yes; you will sup with us? ” 

* No; [have had something to eat down 


there. But what sights Ihave seen! It 
is enough to drive one mad.” 

“And Jacob?” asked my wife. 

* Jacob —he is learning drill. He gota 


| rifle the day before yesterday, and to-mor- 


row he will have to fight.’’ 
George sat down in the window-corner 


‘while we were at supper, and he told us 


that on his arrival at Phalsbourg, about 
six in the morning. the gate of France had 
just been opened. but that that of Ger- 


existed; that all their officers were killed | many, facing Saverne, remained closed; 


or wounded; that another regiment, I 
cannot remember which, had fired upon 
them a long time; that at last ammu- 








that in that direction from the outposts to 
Quatre Vents, nothing was to be seen but 
fugitives, calling and firing pistol-shots to 
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get themselves admitted ; that he had had 
time to put up his horse and cart at the 
Ville de Bale, and to go upon the ramparts 
to witness this spectacle; that at the same 
instant the bridge fell, and all this crowd 
of Turcos, Zouaves, foot-soldiers, officers, 
generals, all in a confused mass, had rushed 
under the gate; that in the whole number, 
he had seen but one flag, surrounded by 
about sixty men of the 55th, commanded 
by a lieutenant; that the rest were 
mingled together, in hopeless confusion, 
the most part without arms, under no sort 
of discipline; that they had lost all re- 
spect for their chiefs. It was a rout —a 
complete rout. He had seen superior of- 
ficers invaded at their own tables, under 
the tent of the Café Meyer, by private 
soldiers, veterans throwing themselves 
back in their chairs, with elbows squared, 
in the presence of their officers, looking 
defiantly upon them, and shouting, “A 
bottle!” 

And that the waiters came obsequiously 
to wait upon them for fear of a scene, 
whilst the officers pretended to hear and 
see nothing, seemed to him the worst thing 
he had seen yet. Yet it was deserved; 
for these officers — officers of rank —knew 
no more about the roads, paths, streams 
and rivers of the country than their sol- 
diers, who knew nothing at all. They did 
not even know the way from Phalsbourg 
to Sarrebourg by the high road, which a 
child of eight might know. 

He had heard a staff-officer ask if Sar- 
rebourg was an open town; he had seen 
whole battalions halting upon that road, 
not knowing whether they were right. 

We should ourselves see these deplorable 
things next day, for our retreating soldiers 
did nothing but turn and turn again ten 
times upon the same roads, around the 
same monntains, and ended by returning 
to the same spot again so tired, exhausted, 
and starved, that the Prussians if they had 
come, would only have had to pick them 
up at their leisure. 

Yet George had one moment’s satisfac- 
tion in this melancholy disorganization ; it 
was to see, as he told us, those sixty men 
of the 56th halt in good order upon the 
place, and there rest their flag against a 
tree. The lieutenant who commanded 
them, made them lie on the ground, near 
their rifles, and ulmost immediately they 
fell asleep in the midst of the seething 
crowd. The young officer himself went 
to sit alone at a small table at the café. 

“He,” said my cousin, “had a map cut 
into squares, which he began to study in 
detail. It gave me pleasure to look at 
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him ; he reminded me of our naval officers. 
He knew something! And whilst his men 
were asleep, and his rescued flag was 
standing there, he watched, after all this 
terrible defeat. Colonels, commanders 
were arriving depressed and wearied; the 
lieutenant did not stir. 

‘* At last he folded up his map and put 
it back into his pocket, then he went to lig 
down in the midst of his men, and soon fell 
asleep too.” 

“He,” said my cousin, “was an officer! 
As for the rest, I look upon them as the 
cause of our ruin; they have never com- 
manded, they have never learnt. There is 
no want of able men in the artillery and 
engineers; but they are only there to do 
their part; they command only their own 
arm ; they are compelled to obey superior 
orders, even when those orders have no 
sense in them.” 

One thing which made my cousin trem- 
ble with anger, was to learn that the Em- 
peror had the supreme command, and that 
nothing might be done without taking his 
Majesty’s instructions at head-quarters; 
not a bridge might be blown up, nota tun- 
nel, before receiving his Majesty’s permis- 
sion ! 

“ What is the use of sending or receiv- 
ing despatches?” said George. “I only 
hope our honest man will be found to have 
given orders to blow up the Archeviller 
tunnel, or the Prussians will overrun the 
whole of France; they will convey their 
guns, their munitions of war, their provi- 
sions, their men by railway, whilst our 
poor soldiers will drag aiong on foot and 
perish miserably! ” 

Listening to him our distress increased 
more and more. 

He had seen in the place a few guns 
saved from capture, with their horses fear- 
fully mangled, and already so thin with 
overwork, that one might have thought 
they had come from the furthest end of 
Russia. And all these men, coming and 
going, laid themselves down in a line 
under the walls to sleep, at the risk of 
being run over a hundred times. 

The doors, the windows of all the 
houses were open; the soldiers might be 
seen heaped up in the side streets, the pas- 
sages, the rooms, vestibules and yards, 
busily eating. The townspeople gave 
them all they had; the poorest shed tears 
that they had nothing to give; so many 
poor wretches inspired pity ; they were so 
commiserated that they had been beaten; 
and in richer houses they were cooking 
from morning till night; when one troop. 
was satisfied another took their place. 
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George, relating these things, had his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“ Well, there are a good many kind peo- 
ple in the world yet,” said he; “ to-morrow 
those poor Phalsbourgers, when they are 
blockaded, will have nothing to put into 
their own mouths; their six weeks’ 
victials are already consumed, without 
mentioning their other provisions. Com- 
pared with these poor townspeople, we 
peasants are selfish monsters.” 

Ile fixed his eyes upon us and we an- 
swered nothing. I had already driven our 
cows into the wood, with the flocks of the 
village. Doubtless he knew of it! But 
surely we must keep something to eat! 
George was right; but one cannot help 
thinking of the morrow: those who do not 
are sure to repent sooner or later. 

Well, well —all the same, it was very 
fine of these townspeople ; but they have 
suffered heavily for it during the four 
months when the officer in command kept 
everything for his soldiers, and took away 
from the inhabitants all that they had, 
whether they were willing or not. 

I do say these things. People will take 
them for what they are worth; it is only 
the simple truth! What afflicted us still 
more, was to hear what George had to tell 
us of the battle. 

In the midst of that great crowd he had 
long sought for some one to tell him all 
about it. At last the sight of an old ser- 
geant of chasseurs-d-pied, thin and tough as 
whipcord, his sleeve covered with stripes, 
and with a bright eye, had made him 
think: “ There’s my man! I am sure he 
has had a clear insight into things; if he 
will talk to me, I shall get at the bottom 
of the story.” 

So he had invited him into the inn, to 
take a glass of wine. The sergeant exam- 
ined him for a moment, accepted, and they 
entered together the Ville de Bale, at the 
end of the court, for all the rooms were 
full of people, and there, eating a slice of 
ham, and drinking a couple of bottles of 
Lironcourt, the sergeant having his heart 
opened, and receiving, moreover, a cent- 
sous piece, had declared that all our mis- 
fortunes arose from two causes: first, that 
a height on the right had not been occu- 
pied, whence the Germans had made their 
appearance only about twelve o’clock, and 
from which they could not be dislodged, 
because they commanded the whole field 
of battle ; and because their artillery, more 
numerous and better than ours, searched 
us through and through with shell and 
grape; that their practice was so admir- 
able that it was no use falling back, or 
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bearing to the right or the left: at the 
first shot their balls fell into the midst of 
our ranks. We have since heard that the 
heights to which the sergeant referred 
were those of Gunstedt. 

He then told George that the 5th corps, 
commanded by De Failly, which was ex- 
pected from hour to hour, never appeared 
at all; that even if he had come, we prob- 
ably should not have won the battle, for 
the Germans were three or four to one — 
but that we might have effected a retreat 
in good order by Niederbronn upon Sa- 
verne. 

This old sergeant was from the Nievre ; 
George has often spoken to me of him 
since, and told me that, in his opinion, he 
knew much more than many of MacMa- 
hon’s officers; that he possessed good 
sense, had a clear perception of things; 
and that, with a little training, many 
Frenchmen of the lower ranks would be 
found to possess military genius, and that 
they might be confidently relied upon; 
but that our love for dancing and plays 
lad done us harm, because it was supposed 
that a good dancer and a good actor would 
be able men: which would be the cause of 
our ruin if we did not abandon such no- 
tions. 

My cousin told me many other things 
that evening which have escaped my mem- 
ory; our terrible anxiety for the future 
prevented me from listening properly ; and 
then all the misfortunes in the world have 
not the power of depriving a man of 
sleep: for the last two days we had never 
slept. George and his wife went home 
about ten, and we went to bed. 

Next day I had to celebrate the mar- 
riage of Chrétien Richi with his first cousin 
Lisbette; notice had been given for a 
week, and when invitations are sent out 
such things cannot be postponed. I should 
have liked to be carrying my hay and 
straw into the wood — cattle cannot live 
upon air—I was pressed for time. I 
therefore sent for Placiard to take my 
place, but he could nowhere be found; he 
had gone into hiding, like all the function- 
aries of the Empire, who are always ready 
to receive their salaries and to denounce 
people in quiet times, and very sharp in 
taking themselves off the moment they 
ought to be at their posts. 

At ten o’clock, then, I was obliged to 
put on my sash and go; the wedding- 
party were waiting, and I went up into 
the hall with them. I sat in the arm-chair, 
telling the bridegroom and bride to draw 
near, which of course they did. 

I was beginning to read the chapter on 
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the duties of husband and wife, when in a 
moment a great shouting arose outside: 
“The Prussians! the Prussians!” One 
of the groomsmen, with his bunch of roses, 
left; Chrétien Richiturns round, the bride 
and the rest look at the door; and I stood 
there, all alone, stuck fast with the clerk, 
Adam Fix. In a moment the groomsman 
returned, crying out that the people of 
Phal:bourg were making a sortie into the 
wood to lift our cattle; and that. they 
were coming too to search our houses. 
Then I could have sent all the wedding- 
party to Patagonia, when I fancied the po- 
sition of my wife and Grédel in such a pre- 
dicament; but a mayor is obliged to keep 
his dignity, and I began to cry out: “Do 
you want to be married? Yes or no?” 

They returned in a moment, and an- 
swered “ Yes!” 

“ Well, you are married!” 

And I went out while the witnesses 
signed, and ran to the mill. 

Happily this report of a sortie from 
Phalsbourg was false. A gendarme had 
just passed through the village, bearing 
orders from MacMahon, and hence came all 
this alarm. 

Nothing new happened until seven in 
the evening. A few fugitives were still 
gaining the town; but at nightfall began 
the passage of the 5th Army Corps, com- 
manded by General de Failly. 

So then these thirty thousand men, in- 
stead of descending into Alsace by Nieder- 
bronn, were now coming behind us on the 
road to Metz, on this side of the mountain. 
They were not even thinking of defending 
our passes, but were taking flight into 
Lorraine. 

Half our village had turned out, aston- 
ished to see this army moving in a com- 
pact mass, upon Sarrebourg and Feéné- 
trange. Until then it had been thought 
that a second battle would be fought at 
Saverne. People had been speaking of 
defending the Falberg, the Vachberg, and 
all the narrow, rock-strewn passes; the 
roads which might have been broken up 
and defended with abattis, from which a 
few good shots might have kept whole 
regiments in check ; but the sight of these 
thousands of men who were forsaking us 
without having fought — their guns, their 
mitrailleuses, and that cavalry which were 
galloping and rolling in a cloud along the 
high-way, to get further out of the enemy’s 
reach, — made our hearts bleed. Nobody 
could understand it. 

Then a poor disabled soldier, lying on 
the grass told me that they had been 
ordered from Bitche to Niederbronn, from 
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Niederbronn to Bitche, and then from 
Bitche to Petersbach and Ottwiller, by 
dreadful roads! and that now they could 
hold on no longer, they were all exhausted ! 
And in spite of myself, I thought that if 
men worn out to this degree were obliged 
to fight against fresh troops, continually 
reinforced, they would be beaten before 
they could strike a blow! Yes, indeed, 
the want of knowledge of the country is 
one of the causes of our miseries. 

Grédel, Catherine, and I, returned to the 
mill in the greatest distress. 

It had at last begun to rain, after two 
months’ drought. It was a heavy rain, 
which lasted all the night. 

My wife and Grédel had gone to bed, 
but I could not close my eyes. I walked 
up and down in the mill, listening to this 
down-pour; the heavy rumbling of the 
guns, the pattering of endless footsteps in 
the mud. It was march, march — march- 
ing without a pause. 

How melancholy! and how I pitied 
these unhappy soldiers, spent with hunger 
and fatigue, and compelled to retreat thus. 

Now and then I looked at thein through 
the window-panes, down which the rain 
was streaming. They were marching on 
foot, on horseback, one by one, by com- 
panies, in troops, like shadows. And every 
time that I opened the window to let in 
fresh air, in the midst of this vast tramp- 
ling of feet, those neighings, and some- 
times the curses of the soldiers of the ar- 
tillery-train, or the horseman whose horse 
had dropped from fatigue or refused to 
move further, I could hear in the far dis- 
tance, over all the plain, two or three 
leagues from us, the whistle of the trains 
still coming and going in the passes. 

Then noticing upon the wall one of 
those maps of the theatre of war which 
the Government had sent us three 
weeks ago, and which extended from Al- 
sace as far as Poland, I tore it down, 
crumpled it up in my hand, and flung it 
out. Everything came back to me full of 
disgust. Those maps, those fine maps, 
were part of the play; just like the con- 
spiracies devised by the police, and the 
explanations of the sous-préfets to make 
us vote “Yes” in the Plébiscite. Oh, 
you play-actors! you gang of swindlers ! 
Have you done enough yet to lead astray 
your imbecile people? Have you made 
them miserable enough with your ill-con- 
trived plays ? 

And it is said that the whole affair is 
going to be played over again; that they 
mean to put a ring through our noses to 
lead us along; that many rogues are reck- 
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oning upon it to settle their little affairs, 
to slip back into their old shoes, and to get 
fat again by slow degrees, rounding their 
backs just like our curé’s cat, when she 
has found her saucer again after having 
taken a turn in the woods or the garden, — 
it is possible, indeed! But then France will 
be an object of contempt; and if those 
fellows succeed, she will be worse than 
contemptible, and honourable men will 
blush to be called Frenchmen ! 

At daybreak I went to raise the mildam, 
for this heavy rain had overflowed the 
sluice. The last stragglers were passing. 
As I was looking up the village, my neigh- 
bour Ritter, the publican, was coming out 
from under the cart-shed with his‘lantern ; 
a stranger was following hin —a young 
man in a grey overcoat, tight trousers, a 
kind of leather letter-case hanging at his 
side, a small felt hat, turned up over his 
ears, and a red ribbon at his button-hole. 

This I concluded was a Parisian; for all 
the Parisians are alike, just like the Eng- 
lish; you may tell them among a thou- 
sand. 

I looked and listened. 

“So,’’ said this man, “you have no 
horse ?” 

“ No, sir; all our beasts are in the wood, 
and at such a time as this we cannot leave 
the village.” 

“ But twenty francs are pretty good pay 
for four or five hours.” 

“Yes, at ordinary times; but not now.” 

Then I advanced, asking: “Monsieur 
offers twenty francs to go what distance ?” 

“To Sarrebourg,” said the stranger, 
astonished to see me. 

“Tf you will say thirty, I will undertake 
to convey you there. I am a miller; I 
always want my horses; there are no 
others in the village.” 

“ Well, do; you put in your horses.” 

These thirty francs for eight leagues 
had flashed upon me. My wife had just 
come down into the kitchen; I told her of 
it; she thought I was doing right. 

Having then eaten a mouthful, with a 
glass of wine, I went out to harness my 
horses to my light cart. The Parisian was 
already there, waiting for me, his leather 
portmanteau in his hand. I threw down 
in the front a bundle of straw; he sat 
down near me, and we went off at a trot. 

This stranger seeing my dappled greys 
galloping through the mud, seemed pleased. 
First he asked me the news of our part of 
the country, which I told him from the be- 
ginning. Then in his turn, he began to 
tell me a good deal that was not yet known 
by us. He composed gazettes; he was 
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one of those who followed the Emperor to 
teil his victories. He was coming from 
Metz, and told me that General Frossard 
had just lost a great battle at Forbach, by 
kis own fault in not being in the field 
while his troops were fighting; but being 
engaged at billiards instead. 

You may be sure I felt that to be im- 
possible ; it would be too abominable ; but 
the Parisian said so it was, and so have 
many repeated since. 

“So the Prussians,” said he, “ broke 
through us, and I have had to lose a horse, 
to get out of the confusion; the Uhlans 
were pursuing; they followed nearly to a 
place called Droulingen.” 

“That is only four leagues from this 
place,” said I. “ Are they already there?” 

“Yes; but they fell back immediately 
to rejoin the main body, which is advanc- 
ing upon Toul. I had hoped to recover 
lost ground by telling of our victories in 
Alsace ; unfortunately at Droulingen, the 
sad news of Reichshoffen, and the alarm 
of the flying inhabitants, have informed 
me that we are driven in along our whole 
line; there is no doubt these Prussians are 
strong; they are very strong. But the 
Emperor will arrange all that with Bis- 
marck | ”’ 

Theu he told me there was an under- 
standing between the Emperor and Bis- 
marck; that the Prussians would take 
Alsace ; that they would give us Belgium in 
exchange; that we should pay the ex- 
penses of the war; and then things would 
all return into their old routine. 

“His Majesty is indisposed,” said he, 
“and has need of rest; we shall soon have 
Napoleon IV., with the regency of her 
Majesty the Empress: the French are fond 
of change.” 

Thus spoke this newspaper-writer, who 
had been decorated, who can tell why? 
He thought of nothing but of getting safe 
into Sarrebourg, to catch the train, and 
send a letter to his paper; nothing else 
mattered to him. It was well that I had 
taken a pair of horses, for it went on rain- 
ing. Suddenly we came upon the rear of 
De Failly’s army; his guns, powder-wag- 
gons, and his regiments so crowded the 
road, that I had to take to the fields, my 
wheels sinking in up to the axle-trees. 

Near Sarrebourg, we saw also on our 
left the rear of the other routed army, the 
Turcos, the Zouaves, the chasseurs, the 
long trains of MacMahon’s guns: so that 
we were between the two fugitive routs — 
De Failly’s troops, by their disorder, ap- 
peared to have been defeated, like the 
other army. All the people who have 
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seen this in our country can confirm my 
account, though it seems incredible. 

At last, I arrived at the Sarrebourg sta- 
tion, when the Parisian paid me thirty 
francs, which my horses had fairly earned. 
The families of all the railway employés 
were just getting into the train for Paris; 
and you may be sure that this Govern- 
ment newspaper-writer was delighted to 
find himself there. He had his free pass: 
but for that the unlucky man would have 
had to stay against his will, like many 
others who at the present time are boast- 
ing loudly of having made a firm stand 
waiting for the enemy. 

I quickly started home again by cross- 
roads, and about twelve I reached Rothalp. 
The artillery was thundering amongst the 
mountains; crowds of people were climb- 
ing and running down the little hill near 
the church to listen to the distant roar. 
Cousin George was calmly smoking his 
pipe at the window, looking at all these 
people coming and going. 

“What is going on?” said I, stopping 
my cart before his door. 

“ Nothing,” said he ; “only the Prussians 
attacking the little fort of Lichtenberg. 
But where are you coming from ?” 

“From Sarrebourg.” 

And I related to him in a few words 
what the Parisian had told me. 

“ Ah! now it is all plain,” said he. “TI 
could not understand why the 5th Corps 
was filing off into Lorraine, without mak- 
ing one day’s stand in our mountains, 
which are so easily defended: it did really 
seem too cowardly. But now that Fros- 
sard is beaten at Forbach, the thing is ex- 
plained — our flank is turned. De Failiy 
is afraid of being taken between two vic- 
torious armies. He has only to gain 
ground, for the cattle-dealer David has 
just told me that he has seen Uhlans be- 
hind Fénétrange. The line of the Vosges 
is surrendered; and we owe this misfor- 
tune to Monsieur Frossard, tutor to the 
Prince Imperial!” 

The schoolmaster, Adam Fix, was then 
coming down from the hill with his wife ; 
and cried that a battle was going on near 


Bitche. He did not stop on account of the 
rain. George told me to listen a few min- 
utes. We could hear deep and distant re- 


ports of heavy guns, and others not so 
loud. 

“Those heavy reports,” said George, 
“come from the great siege-guns of the 
fort; the others are the enemy’s lighter 
artillery. At this moment, the German 
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army, at six leagues from us, victorious in 
Alsace, is on the road from Woerth to 
Siewettler, to join hands with the army 
that is moving on Metz; it is defiling past 
the guns of the fort. To-morrow we shall 
see their advanced guard march past us. 
It is a melancholy story to be defeated 
through the fault of an imbecile and his 
courtiers ; but we must always remember, 
as a small consolation, to every man his 
turn.” He began again to smoke, and I 
went on my way home, where I put up my 
horses. I had earned my thirty franes in 
six hours; but this did not give me com- 
plete satisfaction. My wife and Grédel 
were also on the hill listening to the firing 
— half the village were up there; and all 
at once I saw Placiard, who could not be 
found the day before, jumping through the 
gardens, putling and panting for breath. 

“You hear, Monsieur le Maire,” he cried 
— “you hear the battle? It is King Victor 
Emmanuel coming to our help with a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men!” 

At this I could no longer contain my- 
self, and I cried —“ Monsieur Placiard, if 
you take me for a fool, you are quite mis- 
taken; and if you are one, you had better 
hold your tongue. It is no use apy longer 
telling these poor people false news, as you 
have been doing for eighteen years, to 
keep up their hopes to the last moment. 
This will never more bring tobacco-excise 
to you, and stamp-offices to your sons. 
The time for play-acting is over. You are 
telling me this through love of lying; but 
I have had enough of all these abominable 
tricks. I now see things clearly. We 
have been plundered from end to end by 
fellows of your sort, and now we are going 
to pay for you, without having had any 
benefit ourselves. If the Prussians be- 
come our masters, if they bestow places 
and salaries, you will be their best friend ; 
you will denounce the patriots in the com- 
mune, and you will have them to vote 
plébiscites for Bismarck! What does it 
matter to you whether you are a French- 
man ora German? Your true lord, your 
true king, your true einperor, is the man 
who pays!” 

As fast as I spoke my wrath increased, 
and all at once I shouted: “ Wait, Mon- 
sieur |’ Adjoint, wait till I come out; I will 
pay you off for the Emperor, for bis Minis- 
ters, and all the infamous crew of your 
sort who have brought the Prussians into 
France!” But I had scarcely reached the 
door, when he had already turned the 
corner. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE IDEALISM OF MILTON. 


THE critic who would find some single 
expression which resumes the tendency of 
each of an artist’s works, or an expression 
which resumes the tendency of all his 
works taken together, is commonly en- 
gaged in falsifying the truth of criticism, 
and in all cases runs arisk of losing the 
faithfulness of sympathy, the disengaged- 
ness of intelligence, the capacity for as- 
suming various spiritual attitudes which 
should belong to him. A man will not be 
comprehended ina formula, nor will the 
work of aman. But in the case of Milton, 
and those who resemble him in his method 
as an artist, this doctrinaire style of criti- 
cism is at least not illegitimate. No poem, 
of course, is reducible to an abstract state- 
ment or idea; yet the statement, the idea, 
may be the germ from which the poem has 
sprung. A tree glorious with all its 
leaves and blossoming is much more than 
the seed in which it lay concealed; yet 
from the seed, with favourable earth and 
skies, it grew. Milton never sang as the 
bird sings, with spontaneous pleasure, 
through an impulse unobserved and un- 
modified by the intellect. The intention 
of each poem is clearly conceived by him- 
self; the form is elaborated with a con- 
scious study of effects. There is in him 
none of the delicious imprévu of Shak- 
speare. Milton’s nature never reacted 
simply and directly, finding utterance in a 
lyrical cry, when impressions from the 
world of nature or of society aroused 
the faculty of song. The reaction was 
checked, and did not find expression until 
he had considered his own feelings, and 
modified or altered them upon the sugges- 
tions of his intellect. Milton’s passion is 
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and will neither go beyond nor fall short 
of them. He is noble, but we are some- 
times painfully aware that it isa nobleness 
prepense. He loves to imagine himself in 
heroic attitudes—as defender of Eng- 
land and of liberty, as the afflicted cham- 
ay of his people fallen on evil days. 

is very recreation is pre-arranged — 
Mild heaven ordains a time for pleas- 
ure.* 

In all this Milton was unlike Shak- 
speare ; and as the men differed, so did the 
times. During the brighter years of the 
Elizabethan period, when life — life of the 
intellect, life of the imagination, religious 
life, life of the nation, and life of the indi- 
vidual — with one great bound had broken 
through and over the medieval dykes and 
dams, and was rushing onwards, somewhat 
turbid, somewhat violent, yet gaining a 
law and a majestic order from the mere 
weight of the advancing mass of waters — 
at that fortunate time to live was the chief 
thing, not to adopt and adhere to a theory 
of living. 

** Bliss was it in. that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! ”’ 


At the time when Milton reached man- 
hood, the unity of this new life of England 
was broken, and there were two conspicu- 
ous theories of life, to one of which each 
man was compelled to attach himself; two 
experiments of living, of which each per- 
son must assay one; two doctrines in reli- 
gion, two tendencies in politics, two sys- 
tems of social conduct and of manners. 
The large insouciance of the earlier fashion 
of living was gone; everyone could tell why 
he was what he was. 

Thus the character of the period fell in 
with Milton’s natural tendency towards 





great, but deliberate, approved by his 
judgment, and he never repents, feeling 


that repentance would be a confession, not | certain ideals, types, abstractions. 


the conscious modelling of his life as a 
man, and of his works as an artist after 
It is 


only of sin, but of extreme weakness andj nota little remarkable that we have the 


fatuity. He is not imaginative in the high- 
est—in Shakspeare’s — manner. 


authority and example of Milton himself 
for applying to his writings that criticism 


character of his mask, his drama, his epics,; which looks for an intention or express 


is an ideal character — a Miltonic abstrac- 
tion incarnated. He himself is, as mee 
as may be, an ideal personage: his life 
does not grow in large, vital unconscious- 


purpose as the germinal centre of each, and 
which attempts to discover an unity in 
them all, resulting from the constant pres- 
ence of one dominant idea. In the “ De- 


ness, but is modelled, sometimes labori-! fensio Secunda” Milton looks back over 


ously, after an idea. And consequently 
his life, like his writings, lacks the imprévu. 
He resolves in early youth that it shall be 
a great life, and he carries out his resolu- 
tion unfalteringly from first to last. He 
tends his own genius, and observes it. 
He waits for its maturity, and watches. 
He accepts his powers as trusts from God, 





his more important prose works, and he 
finds that they all move in a harmonious 
system around a central conception of lib- 
erty. An Ideal of liberty was that which 
presided over his public life, his life in the 
world of action, and the books which were 


* Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner. 
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meant to bear upon the world of action 
refer to that ideal. There are three forms 
or species of liberty, Milton tells us, which 
are essential to the happiness of man as a 
member of society — religious liberty, do- 
mestic, civil. From an early period the 
first of these had occupied his thoughts. 
“What he had in view when he hesitated 
to become a clergyman,” Professor Mas- 
son remarks, “ was, in all probability, less 
the letter of the articles to be subscribed, 
and of the oaths to be taken, than the 
general condition of the Church at that 
particular time.” Prelatical tyranny, and 
the theories by which it was justified, in- 
spired the indignant pamphlets to write 
which Milton resolutely put poetry aside. 
Domestic liberty “involves three material 
guestions — the conditions of the conjugal 
tie, the education of children, and the free 
publication of one’s thoughts.” * Each of 
these was made a subject of distinct con- 
sideration —in “ Tetrachordon” and other 
writings on the question of divorce, in the 
Letter addressed to Samuel Hartlib on 
education, and in the Speech for the liberty 
of unlicensed printing. Were it one of Mil- 
ton’s critics, and not Milton himself, who 
had thus classed the “ Areopagitica ” 
amongst the treatises in defence of domes- 
tic liberty, or who had represented the 
letter to Hartlib as concerned with liberty 
in any of its forms, should we not be 
ready to declare that he had departed 
from the sincerity of criticism, and was 
forcing the author’s works at any cost to 
accord with the theory of hisown? Yet 
there is no forcing here; there is only the 
compulsion put upon Milton himself by his 
dominant idea. Civil liberty occupied him 
last. He thought at an earlier season 
that it might be left to the magistrates. 
It was not until events had proved that 
his pen might be wielded as a powerful 
weapon in its defence, that the “ Icono- 
clastes,” the “Pro Populo Anglicano De- 
fensio,”’ and the “ Defensio Secunda ”’ were 
produced. 

Thus we are directed by Milton himself 
to observe how the great cycle of his prose 
works revolves around this controlling 
idea of liberty. One is tempted to go 
on, and endeavour to apply this author- 
ized kind of criticism to Milton’s poetry. 
Would it be surprising, or not rather a 
thing to be expected, if a certain unity of 
idea became apparent in the work of the 
poet as in that of the pamphleteer? Mil- 
ton being what he was,a man governed 
by ideas, and those ideas being persistent 


* “ Defensio Secunda.” 
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and few — Milton’s poetry at the same 
time dealing with moral truth, and the 
abiding meanings of things— might we 
not naturally look for a single chief tend- 
ency, a permanent presence of one domi- 
nant conception in all his poetical self-ut- 
terance, epic and dramatic ? 

Milton’s inner life, of which his poetry 
is an expression, as his prose is an expres- 
sion of his outer, public life, was an un- 
ceasing tending from evil to good, from 
base or common to noble, a perpetual aspi- 
ration to moral greatness. Not less than 
Goethe he studied self-culture. But while 
Goethe, with his deliberate Hellenism, 
made man an end to himself, Milton, over 
whom the Hebrew spirit kept jealous 
guard, considered man at his highest as 
the creature of God. And in the hierarchy 
of human faculties Milton assigned the 
place of supreme authority, as Goethe 
never did, to those powers which lie upon 
the Godward side of our humanity, to 
those perceptions and volitions which are 
concerned with moral good and evil. The 
impartiality of Gocthe’s self-culture was 
undisturbed by any vivid sense of sin. 
No part of his being seemed to him in ex- 
treme peril from spiritual foes, no part ap- 
peared the object of a fierce assault; it 
was easy for him to transfer his attention 
serenely from this side of his nature to 
that, while with resolute and calm persist- 
ence he strove to attain completeness of 
self-development. To Goethe the world 
was a gymnasium, or academy, and life a 
period of higher education. The peculi- 
arity of Milton’s view was, that before 
him the world lay as a battle-field, life was 
a warfare against principalities and powers, 
and the good man a champion of God. 
The sense of sin never forsook him, nor 
that of a glorious possibility of virtue. 
To Goethe nature presented itself as a 
harmonious group of influences favourable, 
upon the whole, towards man; what he 
chiefly feared was a mistake in his plan of 
culture, the substituting in his lifelong 
education of a subordinate power or fac- 
ulty of his nature for the master power. 
What Milton feared before all else was 
disloyalty to God, and a consequent hell; 
and to him nature, in its most significant 
aspect, was but the scene of an indefatiga- 
ble antagonism between good and evil. 
In other words, Milton was essentially a 
Puritan. In spite of his classical culture, 
and his Renaissance sense of beauty, he 
not less than Bunyan saw, as the prime 
fact of the world, Diabolus at odds with 
Immanuel. He, as well as Bunyan, beheld 
a Celestial City and a City of Destruction, 
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standing remote from one another, with 
hostile rulers. Milton added, as Bunyan 
also added, that final victory must lie upon 
the side of good. That is, he asserted 
eternal Providence. There is a victory, 
which is God's, not ours; it is our part to 
cleave to the Eternal One, his part to 
achieve the triumph on our behalf. * 

Here we possess the dominant idea 
which governed the inner life of Milton, 
and the dominant idea around which re- 
volves the cycle of his poetical works, as 
that of his prose works revolves around 
the idea of liberty. There is a mortal 
battle waged between the powers of good 
and evil. Therefore in each of Milton’s 
greater poems there are two parties, op- 
posed as light and darkness are opposed, 
there are hostile forces arrayed for strife 
on this side and on that. But God is om- 
nipotent, the everlasting Jehovah. There 
is, therefore, in every instance a victory of 
the righteous, wrought out for them by 
Divine help. 

In addition to this, let it be borne in 
mind that Milton, as an artist works in the 
manner of an idealist. His starting-point 
is ordinarily an abstraction. Whereas 
with Banyan abstract virtues and vices 
are perpetually tending to become real 
persons, with Milton each real person tends 
to become the representative of an idea or 
a group, more or less complex, of ideas. 
Hopeful, aud old Honest, and Mr. Feeble- 
Mind, as we read, grow by degrees into 
actual human beings, who, had we lived 
two centuries ago, might have been kuown 
to us as respected Puritan neighbours. 
Samson and Dalila, and not alone these 
— of remote Eastern tradition, but 

ady Alice Egerton and her brothers, ver- 
itably alive and breathing, are, as Milton 
shows them, objects (to borrow a phrase 
of Dr. Newman) rather of notional than 
real apprehension. 

“Comus” is the work of a youthful 
spirit, enamoured of its ideals of beauty 
and of virtue, zealous to exhibit the iden- 
tity of moral loveliness with moral severity. 
The real incident from which the mask 
originated disengages itself, in the imagi- 
nation of Milton, from the world of actual! 
occurrences, and becomes an occasion for! 
the dramatic play of his own poetical’ ab- 
stractions. The young English gentlemen 
cast off their identity and individuality, 
and appear in the elementary shapes of 
“ First Brother ’’ and “ Second Brother.” 





The Lady Alice rises into an ideal imper- 
sonation of virgin strength and virtue. 
The scene is earth, a wild wood; but 
earth, as in all the poems of Miiton, with 
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the heavens arching over it —a dim spot, 
in which men “strive to keep up a frail 
and feverish being ” set below the “starry 
threshold of Jove’s Court,’’ 


** Where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live inspher’d 
In regions mild of calm and serene air.”’ 


From its first scene to the last the drama 
is a representation of the trials, difficulties, 
and dangers to which moral purity is ex- 
posed in this world, and of the victory of 
the better principle in the soul, gained by 
strenuous human endeavour aided by the 
grace of God. In this spiritual warfare 
the powers of good and evil are arrayed 
against one another; upon this side the 
Lady, her brothers (types of human help- 
fulness weak in itself, and liable to go 
astray), and the supernatural powers aux- 
iliar to virtue in heaven and in earth — 
the Attendant Spirit and the nymph 
Sabrina. 

The enchanter Comus is son of Bacchus 
and Circe, and inheritor of twofold vice. 
If Milton had pictured the life of innocent 
mirth in “ L’Allegro,” here was a picture 
to set beside the other, a vision of the 
genius of sensual indulgence. Yet Comus 
is inwardly, not outwardly foul; no grim 
monster like that which the medizval im- 
agination conjured up to terrify the spirit 
and disgust the senses. The attempt of 
sin upon the soul as conceived by Milton 
is not the open and violent obsession of a 
brute power, but involves a cheat, an im- 
posture. The soul is put upon its trial 
through the seduction of the senses and 
the lower parts of our nature. Flattering 
lies entice the ears of Eve; Christ is tried 
by false visions of power and glory, and 
beneficent ruin; Samson is defrauded of 
his strength by deceitful blandishment. 
And in like manner Comus must needs 
possess a beauty of his own, such beauty 
as ensnares the eye untrained in the severe 
school of moral perfection. Correggio 
sought him as a favorite model, but not 
Michael Angelo. He is sensitive to rich 
forms and sweet sounds, graceful in ora- 
tory, possessed, like Satan, of high intel- 
lect, but intellect in the service of the 
senses; he surrounds himself with a world 
of art which lulls the soul into forgetful- 
ness of its higher instincts and of duty; 
his palace is stately, and “set out with all 
manner of deliciousness.” 

Over against this potent enchanter 
stands the virginal figure of the Lady, who 
is stronger than he. Young men, them- 
selves conscious of high powers, and who 
are more truly acquainted with admiration 
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than with love, find the presence of 
strength in woman invincibly attractive. 
Shakspeare, in his earlier dramatic period, 
delighted to represent such female charac- 
ters as Rosalind, and Beatrice, and Portia; 
characters at once stronger and weaker 
than his Imogens and Desdemonas, — 
stronger because more intellectual, weaker 
because less harmoniously feminine. Shel- 
ley, who was never other than young, ex- 
hibited different types of heroic womanly 
nature, as conceived by him, in Cyntha of 
“The Revolt of Islam,” and in Beatrice 
Cenci. Something of weakness belongs 
to the Lady of Milton, because she is a 
woman, accustomed to the protection of 
others, tenderly nurtured, with a fair and 
gentle body; but when the hour of trial 
comes she shows herself strong in powers 
of judgment and of reasoning, strong in 
her spiritual nature, in her tenacity of 
moral truth, in her indignation against 
sin. Although alone, and encompassed by 
evil and danger, she is fearless, and so 
clear-sighted that the juggling practice of 
her antagonist is wholly ineffectual against 
her. There is much in the Lady which re- 
sembles the youthful Milton himself — he, 
the Lady of his college — and we may well 
believe that the great debate concerning 
temperance was not altogether dramatic 
(where, indeed, is Milton truly dramatic ?), 
but was in part a record of passages in the 
poet’s own spiritual history. Milton ad- 
mired the Lady as he admired the ideal 
which he projected before him of himself. 
She is, indeed, too admirable to be an ob- 
ject of cherishing love. We could almost 
prolong her sufferings to draw a more 
complete enthusiasm from the sight of her 
heroic attitude. 

The lady is unsubdued, and indeed un- 
subduable, because her will remains her 
own, a citadel without a breach; but “her 
corporal rind” is manacled, she is set in 
the enchanted chair and cannot leave it. 
Richardson, an artist who like Milton 
wrought in the manner of the idealists, 
conceived a similar situation in his Clarissa. 
To subdue the will of the noble and beau- 
tifaul woman against whom he has set him- 
self is as much the object of Lovelace as 
to gain possession of her person. His 
mastery over her outward fate grows 
steadily from less to more, until at length 
it is absolute; but her true personality 
(and Richardson never lets us forget this) 
remains remote, untouched, victorious, 
and her death itself is not defeat, but a 
well-conducted retreat from this life to a 
position of greater security and freedom. 


Meanwhile, —to return to “Comus,” —' 
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the brothers wander in the wood. They 
are alike in being aimless and helpless; if 
they are distinguished from one another, 
it is only as “ First Brother ” and “ Second 
Brother,” and by one of the simple devices 
common to ideal artists — first brother is 
a philosopher and full of hope and faith ; 
second brother is more apprehensive, and 
less thoroughly grounded in ethics and 
metaphysics. The deliverance of their 
sister would be impossible but for super- 
natural interposition, the aid afforded by 
the Attendant Spirit from Jove’s eourt. 
In other words, Divine Providence is as- 
serted. Not without higher than human 
aid is the Lady rescued, and through the 
weakness of the mortal instruments of di- 
vine grace but half the intended work is 
accomplished. Comus escapes bearing his 
magic wand, to deceive other strayeis in 
the wood, to work new enchantments, and 
swell his rout of ugly-headed followers. 

Little need be said of * Paradise Lost ;” 
the central idea is obvious. There is 
again a great contention, Heaven and Hell 
striving for the mastery. Satan and his 
angels are warring, first tumultuously and 
afterwards by crafty ways, against God 
and Messiah, and the Executor’s of God’s 
purposes. Each of the infernal Thrones 
and Dominations is an ideal conception, 
the representative of a single living lust. 
Satan himself is the spirit of disobedience, 
that supreme sin of which all other sins are 
but modes; he is a will alienated from 
God, and proudly accepting such alien:- 
tion as the law of his nature. Man’s vir- 
tue is placed upon its trial. Paradise, so 
far from being the peaceful garden, is the 
central battle-field of the whole universe. 
Adam falls, and evil for a time appears to 
have gained the day; but such an appear- 
ance cannot but be fallacious — the woman 
contains within her the seed of promise, 
the great Deliverer who shall bruise the 
serpent’s head. To “assert eternal Prov- 
idence” is the declared intention of the 
whole work. It closes, if in no triumphant 
strain, yet in a spirit of serious confidence 
concerning the future :— 


‘* Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wiped 

them soon; 

The world was ail before them, where to 
choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their 
guide : 

They hand in hand, with wand’ring steps 
and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.’’ 


By the time “ Paradise Lost ” was writ- 
ten, Milton had known love as distinct 
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from admiration, the attraction, not of 
identical but of complementary qualities. 
The novel delight of surrender to a charm, 
the charm of a being weaker and fairer 
than himself, had been enough, and he had 
not provided for the difficulties of accom- 
modating this new self-surrender to the 
self-maintenance which was his natural and 
his habitual temper. Ere long the dis- 
covery was made of feminine frailty. The 
Lady of “ Comus” had been created out 
of elements which belonged to his own 
character. Eve was created out of all that 
he was not and could not be. The Lady 
is admirable; Eve is supremely desirable. 
If the Lady had been seduced by the fraud 
of Comus, and had fallen, we should leave 
her among the monsters, and despair of 
goodness; but Eve, when she has eaten 
the apple, is hardly less loveable than be- 
fore, and we know that hardly any fall is 
fatal to a character like hers, which has no 
inexorable virtue; it bends, but is not 
broken. “Eve is a kind of abstract wo- 
man; essentially a typical being; an 
official mother of all living.” She is the 


Miltonic conception of the “eternal femi- 
nine”? (das Ewiqweibliche) in natnre. 
What passage in the life of Christ would 


Milton select for treatment as the subject 
of his second epic? Paradise had been 
forfeited by the disobedience of Adam; 
by the perfect obedience of the Son of God 
it was recovered. The supreme act of 
submission to his Father’s will was surely 
his obedience unto death, “even the death 
of the cross.” “O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me except I 
drink it, thy will be done.” The contrast 
is absolute between such obedient fidelity 
as this, and the wilfulness and disloyalty 
of the first Adam. And when Christ had 
suffered death, and despoiled hell, and 
risen again, then Paradise was truly and 
completely regained. Yet it is not the 
passion, the death, and the triumphant 
resurrection of the Saviour which Milton 
determined to render into song. Does the 
reader not feel a certain incongruity in the 
appropriating of this name “ Paradise Re- 
gained” to a poem which leaves Christ at 
the outset of his earthly career, with his 
crown of thorns yet to wear, and his cross 
to be borne to Calvary? Notso did Mil- 
ton feel. To him the first complete vic- 
tory over Satan was equivalent to the 
final overthrow of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and the restoration of the reign of 
all goodness. The great warfare was then 
brought to an issue —then, for the first 
time — and thatissue wasdecisive. Satan 
had found one mightier than he in the Di- 
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vine Man. Now, obviously, no passage in 
the life of Christ illustrates in such naked 
contrast the struggle between the powers 
of good and of evil as the assault made 
upon the virtue of Christ himself by the 
arch-enemy. Victory in such a contest as 
that must be ultimate victory. This, 
therefore, naturally from Milton’s point of 
view became the subject of “ Paradise Re- 
gained.” 

In treating the history of the temptation 
in the wilderness, the genius of the poet 
moved under peculiar advantages. Milton 
Was never dramatic in the high sense of 
that word. Varying, vital movement of 
thought and passion he was unable to ex- 
hibit. The mystery and obscurity of life 
do not belong to the characters created by 
him. Each of them is perfectly intelligi- 
ble. But Milton excelled in the represen- 
tation of characters in position, and more 
particularly in the discussion of a “ topic ” 
by two characters who occupy fixed and 
opposing points of view. ‘This was not 
dialogue; there is no giving and taking of 
ideas, no shifting of positions, no fluctuant 
moods, no mobility of thought. It was 
rather debate, a forensic pleading, with 
counsel on this side and on that. It was 
a duel, not with rapicrs gleaming under 
and over one another, and in a moment’s 
irregular strife changing hands — not such 
a duel, but one much more deliberate, the 
antagonists alternately letting off their 
heavy charges of argument, and alternate- 
ly awaiting the formidable reply. ‘ Para- 
dise Regained ” is a series of such debates, 
which remind us of the scene between Co- 
mus and the Lady in Milton’s early poem, 
where already the Miltonic manner ap- 
pears fully formed. 

By obedience Christ regains Paradise. 
Loyalty to God, fidelity to the righteous 
Father, is the supreme excellence of his 
character ; its strength is not Pagan self- 
dependence, but Hebrew self-devotion to 
the Eternal One. The consciousness of 
filial virtue, of the union of his will with 
that of the Father, supports him through 
every trial. At the same time this obedi- 
ence, unlike that claimed from Adam, does 
not lie in the passive accepting of an arbi- 
trary rule. The Saviour is a champion of 
God. He is filled, like the ancient heroes 
of the Jewish race, with active zeal for the 
glory of God, and his people’s service : — 


** Victorious deeds 
Flamed in my heart, heroic acts; one while 
To rescue [srael from the Roman yoke; 
Then to subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic po v’r, 
Till truth were freed, and equity restored.’’ 
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He is a worthy leader of mankind in the 
great warfare against sin and death, 
greater in his virtue than Adam could pos- 
sibly have been, because the virtue of 
Christ is generous and aspiring, not mere 
obedience for obedience’ sake. Such an 
antagonist no power of evil could with- 
stand. Satan is not only foiled, but crush- 
ingly defeated. The purpose and the 
promise of God are fulfilled. As the poem 
closes we hear the anthems of angelic 
choirs sung for the victory of the right- 
eous cause. 

“Samson Agonistes” remains to be 
briefly studied. Once again there is the 
antagonism of good and evil. God, the 
people of God, and their afflicted chieftain 
are set over against Dagon, his impious 
crew of worshippers, the enchantress Da- 
lila, and the champion of the Philistines, 
the giant Harapha. It is apparently an 
unequal warfare. Samson is blind — 


** Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves ’? — 


and his nation is likewise in bondage. 
God’s order seems to be reversed. It is 
the hour of Dagon’s triumph. Worst of 
all it was by the moral weakness of their 
leader that the people of Israel had fallen. 
But Adam had sinned and was an exile 
from Paradise, and yet God’s order stood. 
Christ was in the wilderness in his humili- 
ation, cold and hungry, drenched with 
rain, environed by the powers of hell. 
The Lady sat enthralled by the spells of 
her deadly enemy, alone in the midst of a 
rout of unclean creatures, and yet de- 
liverance had been wrought. And 
now the chosen nation, God’s representa- 
tive among the peoples, was but tried and 
afflicted for a time. A sudden and awful 
victory is achieved on their behalf. And 
once again the choral song which ends the 
tragedy is a cohfession of a divine order 
of things, an assertion of eternal Provi- 
idence : — 
** ATl is best, though we oft doubt 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 

Of highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close.’’ 


What is Samson? He is the man gifted 
with divine strength; one who is great by 
the grace of God, yet a mortal, and there- 
fore liable to fall. As Milton’s first im- 
portant dramatic conception, the Lady, is 
wrought out of materials supplied from 
his own character and inner experience, 80 
is this, the last. But as the beautiful 
youth, a poet more than a fighter, full of 
noble hopes and unrealized aspirations, 





differed from the aged man who had 
warred a good warfare, who had known 
disappointment and defeat, and now was 
fallen on evil days, so widely does Samson 
differ from Milton’s first glad ideal. The 
transformation is a strange one, and yet 
we recognize the one same personality. 
Samson’s manner of self-contemplation is 
precisely that of Milton. He loves to pre- 
sent to his own imagination the glory of 
his strength, the greatness of his past 
achievements, and his present afflicted 
state. This strength which he possesses 
he looks upon as Milton from his early 
years was accustomed to look upon his 
own extraordinary powers — as something 
entrusted to him, of which he must render 
an account. It is his sorrow that such a 
noble gift should be compelled to base 
uses, and be made the gaze and scorn of 
his enemies. But no suffering is so cruel 
as the memory of his folly. Had Milton 
ever been betrayed into such weakness as 
that of Samson (Milton never was), he 
would have felt precisely as Samson feels. 
The single fall is fatal and irrecoverable. 
He is not one of those who, under the in- 
fluence of time, and the world, and chang- 
ing action, can slip back into his self-re- 
spect. Being despicable once, he must be 
always despicable. The thought of an 
honourable death, self-inflicted, yet not 
criminal nor weakly sought, must have 
been the one partial assuagement of his 
grief that ever came to him. In this death 
which befalls Samson there is something 
deeper than poetical justice. It brings 
peace and consolation, and “calm of mind, 
all passion spent,” as nothing else could. 
It is the witness of God to the faithfulness, 
through all weakness and folly, of his 
champion. 

Harapha, the Philistine giant, is so un- 
mistakably contrasted with Samson, that 
it is impossible to miss Milton’s intention. 
Samson is the man gifted with divine 
strength; Harapha is the type of the 
fleshly strength of this world, insolent and 
brutal. He is the force which Christ 
burned to subdue over all the earth, — 


‘¢ Brute violence and proud tyrannic power.”’ 


It was Harapha after the restoration of 
Charles who insulted the bodies of Crom- 
well and Ireton and Bradshaw. It is Har- 
apha who still rules wherever material 
power is dissociated from moral and spirit- 
ual. He is boastful, pitiless, vulgar, and, 
with all his insolence, in the presence of 
divine strength he is a coward. Let the 
Chorus interpret for us the significance of 
the meeting of the two champions : — 





414 OFF THE 
** Oh, how comely it is and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long opprest! 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppress- 
or, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 
The righteous and all such as honour truth; 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 
With plain heroic magnitude ot mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d.”’ 


The brute violence of the flesh has for its 
appropriate ally the deceitful beauty of the 
flesh, full of vanity, and lust, and cruelty. 
Such beauty has now lost all its fascina- 
tion for Samson. Even Harapha is less 
intolerable than Dalila —“ Out, out, hy- 
zeuna!” The lady of “Comus” was cre- 
ated out of all that Milton conceived as 
admirable ; Eve out of all in woman that 
is desirable ; Dalila out of all that is de- 
testable. Her feminine curiosity, her fem- 


inine love of dress —she comes towards 
the blind prisoner “ with all her bravery 
on’’—her fleshly desire, her incapacity 
for any noble thought, her feigned religion, 


her honeyed words implying the weakness 
and fatuity of him whom she addresses, 
her wifely treachery and _hard-hearted- 
ness, nake up a personality which, above 
all others, must have been hateful to Mil- 
ton. Shakspeare would have smiled, and 
secretly accepted the enchantress as a 
fruitful subject of study. Milton brings 
her upon the scene only to expose her, and 
drive her away with most genuine indig- 
nation. The Lady, Eve, Dalila — these 
are the women of Milton; each a great 
ideal figure, one dedicated to admiration, 
one to love, and the last to loathing. 

We have now gone the round of Mil- 
ton’s poetical works. A line will recapit- 
ulate the substance of this essay. Milton 
works from the starting-point of an idea, 
and two such ideas brought into being 
what he accomplished as a man and as an 
artist. His prose works, the outcome of 
his life of public action, have for their 
ideal centre a conception of human liberty. 
His poetical works, the outcome of his in- 
ner life, his life of artistic contemplation, 
are various renderings of one dominant 
idea —that the struggle for mastery be- 
tween good and evil is the prime fact of 
life; and that a final victory of the right- 
eous cause is assured by the existence of 
a divine order of the universe, which Mil- 
ton knew by the name of “ Providence.” 

Epwarp DowDkEN. 
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From Saint Pauls. 
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BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* There were giants in the earth in those days.”’ 
Genesis vi. 4, 


‘* Seigneur! preservez-moi, preservez ceux que 
jaime, 
Fréres, parens, amis, et mes ennemis méme, 
Dans le mal triomphants, 
De jamais voir, seigneur! 1’été sans fleurs 
vermeilles, 
La cage sans oiseaux, la ruche sans abeilles, 
La maison sans enfans! ”’ 
Victor Hugo. 


My father’s house stood in a quiet 
country town, through which a tidal river 
flowed. ‘The banks of the river were 
flanked by wooden wharves, which were 
supported on timbers, and projected over 
the water. They had granaries behind 
them, and one of my earliest pleasures 
was to watch the gangs of men who at 
high tide towed vessels up the river, where, 
being moored before these granaries, car- 
goes of corn were shot down from the up- 
per stories into their holds, through 
wooden troughs not unlike fire-escapes. 
The back of my father’s house was on a 
level with the wharves, and overlooked a 
long reach of the river. Our nursery was 
a low room in the roof, having a large bow 
window, in the old-fashioned seat of which 
I spent many a happy hour with my 
brother, sometimes listening to the soft 
hissing sound made by the wheat in its 
descent, sometimes admiring the figure- 
heads of the vessels, or laboriously spell- 
ing out the letters of their names. 

When the tide was low there was fresh 
pleasure. Then we could watch the happy 
little boys who, with trousers tucked 
above their knees, used to wade among the 
piles, which were all green with sea-grass, 
and bristling with barnacles. We could 
see them picking up empty shells and bits 
of drift-wood in the yellowish mud; or 
sometimes one of them would discover an 
old pot or kettle, on which he would drum 
and play uncouth music. Joyous urchins! 
I was too complete a baby to envy them, 
but I thought how grand a lot was theirs! 

I had a brother two years older than 
myself. Before I could speak, he had 
taught me my letters, and I used to pick 
them up and present them to him as he 
called for them. Of course he was a tiny 
child at the time, but to me he appeared 
very large. Nothing has changed to me since 
babyhood, so much as opinions concerning 
size and height. Truly “there were giants 
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in the earth in those days.” All grown-up 
people appeared to me to be nearly of a 
size ;— my father was a giant, my mother 
was a giantess, my brother was large, 
knowing, old, and never sufficiently to be 
respected ; rose-trees were trees indeed, 
and no bushes then! I pulled the roses 
down to smell them, and I put up my 
finger into the flowers of the tall tiger 
lilies as I stood on tiptoe under them, and 
regarded the dark dust that came off upon 
it as something remarkable, procured from 
ahigher sphere. When my nurse took me 
up in her arms, oh what pleasure to see the 
things on the table — to look down on that 
distant place the floor, and see my little 
sister creeping there ! 

A report reached me one day (not, how- 
ever, from a trustworthy source, for it was 
our little housemaid who brought it to 
me) —a report to the effect that once I had 
been a little baby like her! That must 
have been a long time ago, I thought. I 
pordered on it, but it seemed unlikely, and 
I did not believe it. 

But as the rich go from their town 
houses to their country seats, and as the 
Vicar of Wakefield and Mrs. Primrose mi- 
grated from the blue bed to the brown, so 
we had our periodical changes. Life in the 
nursery was well enough, but life in the 
best bedroom smacked of the sublime. 

The nursery being in the roof, and fac- 
ing south, became glowing hot towards af- 
ternoon; but in the front of the house 
was a large delightful room with closed 
shutters, into which, on our promise to 
be-quiet, our nurse would often take us, 
and, folding back one of the shutters, allow 
us to admire the vhintz curtains, all gay 
with apple-boughs and goldfinches flying 
with spread wings. Then she would let 
us climb on to the window-seat, and there 
we enjoyed hours of contemplation and 
hours of talk unintelligible to any but 
ourselves. 

What a world those windows opened 
out tous! They looked into the minster- 
yard. It was smooth and paved with 
flag-stones, and in its midst rose the great 
brown minster, the old minster, that was 
full of little holes, and had a bird’s head 
- peeping out of each. 

Oh, to see the rooks and starlings poised 
on the swaying weather-cocks, to hear the 
great clock give warning, to listen to the 
bells, and shout to each other while their 
clashing voices hummed and buzzed around 
us and over us; to see the clergymen 
walking in to prayers, and all the bluecoat 
boys and girls trooping after them; to 
watch the father-rooks as they flew home 
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with wriggling worms in their mouths; 
to see the little starlings creep out of 
their holes, and sit in a row pecking and 
wrangling, these were sights indeed! 
When shall pleasures for grown-up folks 
be found to match them ? 

My brother was the hero of my history 
and the being whom I imitated to the ut- 
most of my power. He was a very re- 
markable child, and had such a retentive 
memory, that as soon as he could speak he 
could learn by heart anything that was re- 
peated slowly to him, whether he under- 
stood it or not. 

Our father, perceiving his extraordinary 
precocity, was very proud of him, and 
taught him several scenes from Shake- 
speare, which he used to let him act, mak- 
ing him stamp, frown, and use all kinds 
of appropriate gestures, and exciting him 
by praises and rewards. He little knew 
the mischief that he was doing by forc- 
ing such a brain. On the contrary, he 
thought education could not begin too 
early, and, not content with the progress 
his child made at home, he sent him at 
four years old to a lady, who engaged to 
“bring him forward.” Under her teach- 
ing he mastered reading very quickly, and, 
reading once learned, vain would have been 
the attempt to keep him back in other 
things. He loved best a large old edition 
of Shakespeare, and our nurse used to let 
him carry it up into the nursery, because 
poring over it kept him so quiet. 

Every scene that ie liked he learned 
—fighting and slaying scenes were his 
favourites, and when he knew them by 
heart he would shut up the folio, stand 
upon it, and begin to act, while I, bein 
the audience, sat on the floor, and stare 
admiringly. He would pretend to cry, 
would hold out his little hand with a 
menacing air, then fall down on the floor 
with a solemn face and a deep sigh, which 
gave me to understand that he was dead, 
and that his enemies had killed him. 

All this my brother did, and learned 
over and above what he was taught by the 
lady to whom he was sent for instruction, 
and my mother never discovered it, other- 
wise, I believe, she would have found some 
less dangerous amusement for him. But 
she was very delicate, and we seldom saw 
her; for she could not endure the least 
noise, and constantly suffered from head- 
ache. 

At last, one day “ Snap ” — for that was 
the only name by which I knew him, this 
sound having been the first my baby -_ 
had uttered in their apprenticeship to the 
art of talking—Snap was seen by me 
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lying on his little bed, the doctor standing 
on one side and my mother on the other. 

I was not distinctly sorry for Snap, as, 
not understanding why he was to be 

itied — he was not crying — consequently 

did not think he could be hurt; but I 
wanted to kiss him. Therefore I crept up 
to his bed and patted his face ; but he did 
not wake. Something nice was brought 
to him to eat; but as he would not have 
it they gave it to me, and I ate it for him. 
A long time after this Snap got up again ; 
his hair was very short, and he could not 
walk, but used to creep on his hands and 
knees like our little sister. I thought this 
very droll, and tried to imitate him; but 
he soon learned to walk again, and then 
we thought it very strange when nurse 
told us that he was not to go to school any 
more for along time, not to have Shake- 
speare, and not to learn anything at all. 

Snap cried when the great Shakespeare 
was carried out of the nursery, and he 
often wearied of looking out of the win- 
dows at the ships and at the minster. At 
last, having absolute need of something to 
do, he bethought himself, as I suppose, 
that it would be a desirable thing to make 
an occupation of me, and every day he 
taught me scenes and songs, making me a 
willing little slave, and being kind to me 
on the whole, though he felt a natural dis- 
gust at my not being able tospeak plainly ; 
for I lisped, after the fashion of very 
young children, and sometimes wished to 
lie down on the floor and go to sleep in 
the middle of his lesson. 

Every day after we had dined our dear 
mamma would come into the nursery and 
inquire whether we were good, putting 
her white hand to her brow, and saying, 
wearily, “I hope my boy is quiet, nurse, 
and not doing anything particular ? ’’ 

“Bless me, no, ma’am,” the answer 
would be. “The children are at play to- 
gether.” Then she would go down again, 
and Snap would begin his daily lesson to 
me. 

Every alternate day the old physician 
would appear with mamma, and call Snap 
to come and stand before him. He seldom 
looked satisfied, and often said, “I hope 
this child has not been excited.’’ 

“I cannot do more to prevent excite- 
ment,” our mother would reply. “I never 
let him learn anything. I never have him 
down stairs with me. I quite debar my- 
self the pleasure of my children’s society.” 

“ Quite right, ma’am,” the old pbysician 
used to answer; “keep him quiet, and he 
will be a man yet.”’ 

At last one day, about six months after 
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Snap’s illness, they came in when we were 
in very high spirits, chasing one another 
round the-nursery, and the physician said 
to nurse, with a displeased countenance, 
“ How now, my good woman — is this the 
sort of order you keep here?” 

“How can I help their playing about, 
sir?” she answered coldly. 

“Their playing about I do not so much 
object to,’”’ he replied; “but I must pro- 
test against the boy’s spouting Shake- 
speare so noisily all the time.” 

This good doctor had a strong north- 
country accent, but I do not think I should 
have remembered him and his speeches so 
well, if my brother had not been in the 
habit of acting over what he had said, and 
imitating his accent when he retired. 

“ And the little girl looks very much ex- 
cited too,” he said on this occasion. “I 
hope her brain is not forced by over-teach- 
ing.” 

“ She has never been taught anything in 
her life,” said my mother. “She is in a 
state of complete ignorance.” 

“She could not be in a better state, 
ma’am, at her tender age.” 

“No,” observed nurse, “missy has had 
no book learning; but ma’am, did you 
know that she could do that play-acting 
nearly as well as Master Graham ?” 

I remember that my mother looked 
aghast on hearing this, and that Snap per- 
formed a dance of triumph about her 
chair. 

“Could I do acting?” 
cian. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, and I began to 
pucker up my little face into one of Snap’s 
favourite tragic frowns, and to stamp 
about the nursery. 

The doctor laughed and said, “ Pooh.” 
I was very much surprised, for I had been 
told that it was rude to say pooh. 

But while I wondered at him and his 
great red cheeks and his glossy shoes, 
Snap said, “Missy can say Brutus and 
Cassius, can’t you, missy? I taught her, 
mamma. I make her say it every day.” 

“ Yes, I can say Bruty and Cassy,” I re- 
plied, with smiling pride inthe fact. That 
was a dagger to my mother’s heart. 

“Well, well, let us hear it, then,” said 
the doctor; and after a short altercation 
between me and Snap, during which I in- 
sisted that I must have my pinafore taken 
off, and put on the paper cap which he 
called a helmet, I was placed upon the 
table, while my brother, shuffling in a 
manner which was intended to represent 
the footsteps of the Roman citizens, ex- 
claimed, “ The noble Brutus is ascended — 
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silence !” and I began in my baby dialect, 
“ Romans, countrymen, and lovers x 

Probably the doctor did not understand 
much of my speech, for I was not more 
forward with my tongue than most chil- 
dren of my age; but he looked amazed, 
while I, changing from Brutus to Antony, 
went on exclaiming and _ gesticulating, 
while Snap, as a rabble of Roman citizens 
drummed on the table and stamped. I 
stopped short at—“There burst his 
mighty heart;” for to my astonishment 
I saw that poor mamma was sobbing and 
crying most bitterly. They took me 
down, and stroking her hand I said, “ Never 
mind, mamma, don’t cry, Cwsar was a 
naughty man.” 

She took me on her knee and wept as if 
her heart would break. Snap then came 
up and testified concern and amazement. 
“This is a blow, ma’am, certainly,” said 
the good old doctor; “ but you must bear 
up against it as bravely as you can.” 

“Qh, nurse,” sobbed my mother, “I 
trusted you; how could you deceive me ?” 

“T did not intend, ma’am, to deceive 
you,” replied nurse; “I never gave it a 
thought that their play could hurt them, 
and I am sure missy has never had a day’s 
illness iu her life. Nothing Master Gra- 
ham has taught her can possibly have 
hurt her.” 

After this we were taken out for a walk, 
and nurse said we had been naughty. We 
supposed we had, and we noticed that 
whenever from that time we asked the 
young nursemaid any question and she 
was inclined to answer it, nurse would 
say, “ Hold your tongue, Maria, you know 
the children is not to know anything what- 
soever.” : 

One night, however, when nurse was 
gone down-stairs, I asked Maria why we 
were not to know anything, and she said, 
“Did I remember seeing those three pretty 
little graves in St. Mark’s church-yard, 
where my three little sisters were ?”’ 

I said, “ Oh, yes; I remember them very 
well.” 

“Did I wish to stay with papa and 
mamma and Master Snap, or did I wish to 
go, and be with them? ”’ 

I thought I should like to stay. 

“Then,” she .said, “you must never do 
any play-acting, nor learn anything that 
Master Snap wants to teach you; or else 
you will be obliged to go, as your little 
sisters did.” 

Snap always said his prayers before he 
went to bed, and I knelt beside him and 
said the same words. I knew that there 
was a God, and that God was in heaven; 
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that, I think, was the extent of my knowl- 
edge, till one day, while out walking, Snap 
and I passed a shop where some books 
were exposed for sale; they were old 
books, and in one which lay open was a 
print which represented some people 
standing in flames, under a thing like the 
arch of a bridge. 

I asked Snap what that was. He an- 
swered, in a whisper, that it was the place 
where wicked people were put, after they 
were dead. But I was not to tell nurse 
that he had said so, because she would be so 
very angry, as I was not to know anything. 

Every day, when we passed that shop, 
I stood on tiptoe to look at this dreadful, 
but fascinating picture; and at night, 
when I was put to bed, I thought about it. 
I asked Snap if it did not frighten him to 
think of it? But he said no; he never 
thought of it at all. 

So now there were two things in the 
world to be afraid of; at least, when one 
happened to think of them! The least 
formidable was this picture, the most so 
was the ghost of Cesar, which inhabited, 
as I supposed, a certain square closet in a 
room called the green bedroom, a closet 
which I never liked to see opened even in 
the broadest daylight, till my nurse’s mar- 
ried sister, coming over to spend the day 
with her, and, hearing of this fancy of 
mine, carried me into it in her arms, 
showed me every crevice in the boards, 
ana let me peep into every box it con- 
tained ; and still keeping me in her arms, 
gave me a nice piece of cake to eat within 
its dreaded precincts. After that, wher- 
ever the ghost of Cesar might be, I felt 
sure that it was not there. 

About six months after this our nurse 
left us, and a young woman took her place 
who was a daughter of one of the sextons 
of the minster. She had not been many 
weeks with us when my mother continu- 
;ing very unwell, papa took her away, and 

we did not see them again for a very long 
time. They were gone on the Continent, 
; we were told, and what the Continent 
might be I never thought of inquiring. 
Snap was now quite well, and under the 
gentle dominion of our new nurse, we were 
very happy. She had one habit which 
{procured for us many delightful hours. 
She liked to go into the minster, and talk 
to her father while he was sweeping and 
cleaning it. Sometimes other people were 
there, to whom she talked, and, while she 
did so, Snap and I crept admiringly about, 
among the old carved work, stole into the 
pulpit, and peered down from it; got into 
the organ gallery, and saw the angels 
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puffing their cheeks as they blew the 
trumpets; and the little cherubs, so smil- 
ing and happy —no wonder, when each 
had got a beautiful pipe of his own to play 
upon! Then we would go into the ves- 
try, and feel the great clamps of the par- 
ish chests, and look into the closet, where 
the long white surplices were, which Snap 
said were the sort of gowns that ghosts 
always wore. 

Then we would steal, hand in hand, 
into the rich, sunny, west end of the min- 
ster. Here was a great window, an ancient 
one, full of prophets and kings; some on 
chairs, some on thrones, and some in the 
open country. A wonderful country this 
was, with trees like the trees in our Noah’s 
ark, and hills that went straight up to 
heaven, as might be seen by the angels 
that stood upon them. That they correct- 
ly represented the country they pictured 
I did not in the least doubt, any more than 
that all the prophets and kings were por- 
traits, and good ones! Consequently, 
when I saw “ Noah,” written under one 
of them (for I could read by this ‘time, 
Snap having surreptitiously taught me a 
= deal), when, as I say, I saw * Noah,” 

never doubted that he had, as there re- 
presented, yellow hair; and when I. after- 
wards saw a picture of the Deluge, in 
which that patriarch was represented with 
dark locks, I thought what an ignorant 
person he must be that had painted it. 

Of the old sexton we soon became very 
fond, and he was equally fond of us: 
therefore it was not wonderful that his 
daughter should often have brought us to 
him when she wanted to go out and en- 
joy herself, and left us till it suited her 
business or pleasure to come back again. 

She always took little Amy, our sister, 
with her. She had been left by our pa- 
rents in sole charge of us, and immediately 
abused the liverty that she suddenly found 
in her power. We were never the worse 
for it, so she by degrees left us more and 
more, and I have little doubt that the 
quiet old sexton, her father, was a far bet- 
ter guardian for us than she was: 

About this time a personage came upon 
the stage of our lives, who was known to 
the world as the Rev. Charles Mompes- 
son, but by me known only by the name 
of Mompey. He was, when first I knew 
him, as young as he could be to be in 
orderz; for, as I learned afterwards, he 
came to the place where we lived for a 
title. 

Mompey was exceedingly good to us, 
especially to me, whom he carried about 
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tower stairs in his arms, and showed Snap 
and me the great bells when they were 
ringing, and filling the whole chamber 
with a humming noise, as if all the bees 
in the world were swarming there, and let 
us put our fingers into the holes where 
the jackdaws and the sparrows build, and 
feel how warm their eggs were. 

He was good, delightful, and beautiful. 
People who love children are generally 
endowed by them with this last attribute. 
Our eyes were influenced by our hearts, 
and we admired him so much that some- 
times we could not help saying to him 
when he smiled on us, “O Mompey, how 
beautiful you are!” Upon these occasions 
he would sometimes tell us that other peo- 
ple did not agree with us in opinion, and I 
do not doubt the correctness of his words, 
for he had slightly prominent teeth, which 
helped to increase the sweet expression of 
his amiable face, but certainly destroyed 
the regularity of the features; and, more- 
over, his face was slightly, very slightly, 
marked with small-pox. The manner of 
his introduction to us was this. 

Snap used to personate the characters 
that he saw in pictures, and being one day 
greatly fascinated with the oddity of a 
figure in one of the side lights of the min- 
ster, he sat before it on a bench, trying 
to give his face its strange expression, and 
no doubt succeeded, for he had marvellous 
powers of imitation. The figure — that 
of a saint in a blue baldric —sat on a high 
chair, with its legs hanging down, but not 
reaching the ground, and its feet, in their 
pointed shoes, serenely crossed. Its hands 
were also crossed, and lightly held a long 
willow branch, while its head, hanging 
affectedly on one side, wore a smile, half 
innocent, half foolish. Snap got a willow 
branch, a thing easily procured from the 
sexton’s little garden, and was sitting in 
the full enjoyment of his mimicry before 
the painted window, when Mr. Mompesson 
passed down the aisle. He stopped and 
stared, then laughed with irrepressible 
amusement. The imitation was too ridic- 
ulously good not to be perceived in an in- 
stant. 

Snap did not stir a muscle. In fact, he 
by no means supposed his personification 
to be absurd; he was only obeying the 
strong artistic feeling within him. 

“ Who is this?” said Mr. Mompesson. 
“ What, in the name of wonder, is the child 
doing ?” 

Upon this I, rising from the mat on 
which I had been sitting admiring my 
brother, exclaimed, in my childish, piping 
voice — 
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“That’s Snap; you must not speak to 
him now, because he’s a medieval saint.” 

“ Oh, he is, is he?” said Mr. Mompesson. 
“Here, Wilson, Wilson.” 

Wilson, the sexton, soon appeared, and 
Mr. Mompesson said — 

“Wilson, look at this! These little 
children cannot possibly be allowed to 
make a play-room of the minster.” 

Wilson, as I remember, looked foolish, 
and replied that we never did any mis- 
chief; and as for the little boy, he 
“reckoned that he was a kind of natural.” 

“But they have never played here be- 
fore, for all that,” he proceeded ; “ least- 
ways, not to say play.” 

Snap by this time had got down from 
his bench, and when he heard this last re- 
mark, he opened his eyes wide, and cried 
out — 

“ Oh — oh, didn’t you tell me to play at 
Brutus yesterday, and missy was Lucius, 
and wouldn't let Brutus wake her, but lay 
down and shut up her eyes quite tight ? 
And didn’t you and Tarrant and Smith 
say it was just like a theatre?” 

“ You didn’t,” said Wilson, reddening. 

“ We did,” retorted Snap; “and Smith 
said, ‘Lord, how queer,’ and I said he 
ought not to say so.” 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Mompesson. 

Snap pointed with his willow wand at 
the Commandments, which were painted 
in gold and red and blue under the east 
window. “It says there that you mustn’t 
take the Lord’s name in vain,” he observed ; 
and I wondered what he meant, though, 
true to my habit, I remembered his words 
all the more readily because I did not un- 
derstand them; what was known might 
be rubbed from the tablets of memory 
like a settled sum, but what was unknown 
remained to be worked out. 

Mr. Mompesson repeated to Wilson that 
we were not to play in the minster any 
more, and asked us if we knew why. 
Snap was silent. I said “No;” whereupon 
he took me up in his arms, and said good 
little children came to church to pray to 
God, and be taught how to please Him. 
It was only naughty little children who 
came there to play. wee 

A puzzling assertion this to a child in 
whose mind was fixed the belief that it 
was good to play, and not good to do any- 
thing else whatever. ; ; 

Mr. Mompesson took us home with him 
to his lodgings, and while he dined we sat 
beside him, making ourselves very much 
at home, and partaking of some radishes. 
This parlour was an odd but a desirable 
abode ; it had seven sides, and one of its 
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narrow windows looked on the minster 
roof. It had been anciently part of a 
monastic house, and had carved work 
about it, which resembled that in the 
nave. From the window we looked at the 
many grotesque heads which adorned the 
flying buttresses of this said nave. Some 
of these had open mouths, and these the 
charitable sparrows had crammed with 
straw and gorged with tender nestlings ; 
others had shut mouths, and seemed to 
leer at the young sparrows and reprove 
their quarrelsome behaviour. 

Snap and I were very happy in that lit- 
tle room, and I have no doubt we were 
exceedingly queer children, for I remem- 
ber how we made our host laugh that even- 
ing. Another young clergyman came in 
to see Mompy before we went away, and 
he also laughed, specially when Snap and 
I pretended to be medizval saints. 

“ The boy is a fine littie fellow,” I heard 
him say; “but as for the girl, she is all 
eyes.” 

When I heard that, I thonght how 
shocking it was to be “all eyes,” and how 
good it was of papa and mamma to love 
me notwithstanding. 


CHAPTER II. 


(Enter the ghost of Cesar.) 
Brutus. Is not the leaf turned down 
Where [I left reading? There it is I think. 
How ill this taper burns.— Ha! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition — 
It comes upon me. 


AFTER this we often saw Mr. Mompesson, 
and if I had not been reminded of the pic- 
ture by those grotesque heads which we 
could see from his window, I should have 
been very happy. 

As it was, there were occasions when a 
vivid fear of it would suddenly come up 
and overshadow my infant heart. I used 
then to creep behind the curtains of Snap’s 
bed and cover my face with my hands, 
sometimes shaking in all my limbs till I 
gave way to a passion of screaming and 
crying. 

I never told any one what it was that 
frightened me, because my mother had 
said that I was not to know anything, 
consequently I thought I ought not to 
know this. 

One day, however, when I was playin 
in Mr. Mompesson’s room, I remembere 
those ugly faces, and crept up to him for 

rotection, hiding my face in the folds of 
is gown for he had just come in from the 
minster, and was standing against a desk 
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writing. He gave what he had written to 
a man who stood waiting for it, and then 
he took me upon his knee. 

I was cold; he warmed my hands in his 
large palm, and inquired whether anything 
was the matter, asking me if I was happy. 
I said “ No,” and when he asked why, I can 
remember that I shook my head and said I 
must not tell him. He, however, repeated 
the question, and at last I confided to him 
asa great secret, that there was a place 
where wicked men were put when they 
died, and that I had seen a picture of it. 

I whispered this to him with confidential 
earnestness, and on hearing it he started 
and coloured with that fine blush of shame 
sometimes seen on the faces of ingenuous 
young men. Perhaps he felt that such 
ignorance was a reproach to him, for he 
had kept us a great deal with him, and 
had only thought of amusing us. 

He asked me if I ever said my prayers, 
and I answered, “Oh yes,” and kneeled 
on his knee repeating them to him. After 
this I think I inquired of him whether the 
picture did not make him unhappy also, 
and he answered as Snap had done, “ Oh 
no.” “ Did he ever think about it, then ? ” 
I asked. He said he did, but that he was 
going out to see a poor man, and if I liked 
I might go with him and play while he was 
in the cottage. Then after that he would 
talk to me, and tell me why he was not 
afraid ; in short, he would tell me a beautiful 
story. I went with him in high glee. Our 
road lay through a timber-yard, some way 
out of the small town: one side of it was 
shaded by a wood, and there were long 
piles of timber heaped up in this yard; 
and there were empty saw-pits, and sheds 
where the saw-dust lay and dryed. 

I had often played with my brother and 
walked along the piles of timber. Mompy 
found a specially great pile, stretched him- 
self upon it, and began to tell me the 
promised story. 

I had often heard stories before, but 
never one so beautiful and so wonderful as 
this. It was about a man whose name 
was Adam, and he lived in a garden, and 
he had a beautiful wife. 

I do not, of course, remember the words 
in which he arrayed the marvellous, mys- 
terious history, but they must have been 
suited to my infant understanding, for this 
most wonderful of all stories but one pre- 
sented visions to me of beauty that I had 
not imagined before, and of happiness in- 
describable. To live in a garden, and such 
a garden! I thought how kind it was of 
God to give it them, and then I questioned 
the narrator about the soft, shining rivers, 
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and the grass all velvet-like with moss, 
the trees covered with citrons, and over- 
hung with grapes; birds, also, singing on 
the branches, and not afraid when Adam 
and Eve drew nigh. 

“ Might Eve gather the flowers?” I in- 
quired. “Might she gather as many as 
she liked?” 

“Oh yes, God made them to grow on 
purpose for Ad»m and for Eve, and as long 
as they were good they were to live in 
that beautiful garden.” 

Still, when I look back on that now dis- 
tant day, the vision of Eden rises up be- 
fore me as I saw it then, with lucid rivers 
slipping on beneath the flowering trees 
and angels with long white wings moving 
about by the beautiful man and woman, or 
waiting till the voice of God should be 
heard in the cool of the day. 

I listened like one fascinated, question- 
ing him again and again, and then he be- 
gan to tell me about the fair glittering 
serpent — how it tempted our first mother 
under the mysterious tree, and when I 
saw how it would end I said, * Oh don’t let 
Eve gather the apple,” and I hid my face 
among the daisies and began to cry. 

But I soon got up again, dried my eyes, 
and asked — 

“Did she really take the apple which 
God said she was not to have?” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Mompesson answered, “ she 
did.”’ 

How sorry I was forthem. I heard how 
they were torn away from that happy 
place, and pitied them both, but my 
heart ached most for Eve. I thought 
the stones must have cut her feet, and 
I wondered whether Adam ever forgave 
her for persuading him to eat the 
apple. 

“She was very unkind,’’ I remember 
saying “for now we had to live in a place 
not half so beautiful, and it was all her 
fault.” 

“It did not signify,” he answered, 
* God loved us though he had been dis- 
pleased.” 

When he had been to see the poor man, 
he would tell me the rest of the story. So 
he went through the little copse to the 
cottage, leaving me to piay among the 
piles of wood. There was fine soft grass - 
growing there, and there were just within 
the wood several young hawthorn trees, 
covered with bloom. I had still some 


inisgivings as to whether it did not hurt 
Eve’s feet te walk on the grass in Eden, 
so I took off my shoes and socks, and 
ran about among the daisies and the but- 
tercups. 
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It was a most delightful sensation that 
of walking about with bare feet. I en- 
joyed it that day for the first and last 
time. Now I was quite sure that Eve had 
been really happy in the garden, and as I 
stepped about over the grass, which was 
warm and glowing with the afternoon sun, 
I personated Eve in my childish heart, 
and stood under a May tree, saying to my- 
self that if the serpent came I would not 
listen to him. 

Some people appear to feel that they 
are much wiser, much nearer to the truth 
and to realities than they were when they 
were children. They think of childhood 
as immeasurably beneath and _ behind 
them. I have never been able to join in 
such a notion. It often seems to me that 
we lose quite as much as we gain by our 
lengthened sojourn here. I should not at 
all wonder if the thoughts of our child- 
hood, when we look back onit after the 
rending of this veil of our humanity, should 
prove less unlike what we were intended 
to derive from the teaching of life, nature, 
and revelation than the thoughts of our 
more sophisticated days. 

However, this is but mere speculation; 
while we are enveloped in the veil we 
cannot know who sees through it most 
clearly. 

I was putting on my shoes again when 
Mr. Mompesson came back, and I remem- 
ber that when I had settled the buttons to 
my mind, I asked him to tell me the rest 
of that story, whereupon he sat down 
upon the timber, looking at me with 
his ordinary sweet expression of grave 
calm. 

“There was nothing more to be told 
about Eden,” he said. 

“ Where was it now?” I inquired. 
“T wished to see the outside of it.” 

“Where was it? it was gone. Men 
had travelled all over the world, but it was 
not to be found. Once there came a great 
flood of water, and most likely it swept 
Eden away.” 

“That must have been because God was 
displeased with us, or was it because He 
thought we should always be trying to find 
the way in?” 

Ithink he answered, “that God Him- 
self had found the way back for us into 
that garden ;” but I understood something 
of its being in heaven, and of ‘God’s great 
love for us. 

“Why did He love us?” I asked 
with infantine scorn. “I did not love 
Adam and Eve, they had been very un- 
kind.” 

He said that if I would try to under- 
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stand he would tell me another story, and 
mentioning the familiar name to which I 
had hitherto attached little or no mean- 
ing, he began, and told me the old story, 
the happy story, the good news of the glo- 
rious child, and how angels came and sang 
to the shepherds as they watched thetfr 
flocks by night. He told this with a ten- 
der recollection of what a little child he 
was speaking to —he must have done, for 
I understood some of his meaning, and re- 
member it yet. 

Children are so easily moved —I wept; 
but babe that I was, and ignorant, I said 
those were wicked people, and I hated 
them. He said “ Christ the Saviour would 
forgive both them and us.” 

“ But was not Christ dead?” 

“ He was dead when they took Him down 
from the cross and laid Him in the sepul- 
chre.”” 

I listened and wondered, and he told me 
how on that sultry morning long ago the 
women came before day dawned and 
looked in at the open door of the sepul- 
chre where the body of Jesus had lain. 
At this point in his narrative I think it 
was that he took from his breast-pocket a 
little book, and read from it all the re- 
mainder of the Gospel story beginning 
with the ever-comforting words, “ Woman, 
why weepest thou,” and ending, “Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.” So, then, Christ the Redeem- 
er lived again, he told me, and was gone 
up to heaven to pray for us, and if we 
trusted in Him, and strove to please Him, 
we should certainly go to Him when we 
died, and never see that place that I had 
seen a picture of. 

When men were turned out of Eden 
they got worse and worse, and they could 
not make themselves any better; but the 
great Son of God, who sat with Him on 
the throne, promised that He would come 
down to this world to die for them, that 
God might forgive them, and take them 
to heaven itself, which was a better place 
than Eden. 

I listened with eager wonder, but, strange 
to say, there was one thing that I heard 
with distrust — Christ was born in a stable. 
I asked my informant if he was sure of that. 
He answered with his serene smile — 

“Yes, Christ was so humble that He 
chose to be born in a stable.” 

Glimpses of beneficent miracles, the hot 
country, the aloes, the palm trees, the 
waters of that pool which angels were wont 
to trouble with their wings; glimpses of 
these things, broken, but still lovely, came 








to my mind as reflected from the precious 
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fragments of this marvellous story; but I 
had a fear lest the end should be like the 
end of Eden, and when he told me any- 
thing more than commonly delightful to 
listen to, I begged him to repeat it for me 
again. 

At last he told me the end. Perhaps to 
tell it in such a way was a new thing to 
him, perhaps this impressed his own heart 
the more ; certain it is that when he had 
told me of all the avony in the garden and 
the crown of thorns his voice, always sweet, 
became touched with unusual emotion. 

Upon this, being very glad, I lifted up 
my face to kiss Mr. Mompesson. I had 
been a good deal awed and frightened 
while the issue of the event was doubtful, 
and now in my relief and exultation I 
danced about the place for joy. Most 
people, I should think, would have checked 
these manifestations of delight with sever- 
ity, as irreverent and‘foolish. Mr. Mom- 
pesson did not. He sat looking on with 
his arms folded, repeating when I asked 
him that what he had told me was quite 
true, perfectly true; and when, tired at 
last, I came to him to be taken on his knee, 
he held me in his arms, and said that now 
I must try to be a good child. 

I answered in all simplicity that now I 
had heard this story I meant to try, and I 
asked him whether he tried. 

Who could hear such a question with 
equanimity. He did not reply at first; 
but when I pressed him, he answered with 
a sigh, “ Sometimes.” 

I remember looking in his face with sur- 
prise; but I was tired, so I laid my head 
on his shoulder, and we sat silent. What 
he was thinking of I cannot tell. My 
thoughts, with all their ignorance, were 
such as I could wish to have always. I 
thought of that beneficent Redeemer, and 
how I would try to find out what he 
wished me to do, that I might do it. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MR. HELPS AS AN ESSAYIST. 


BY CANON KINGSLEY. 


Ir is now nearly thirty years ago that 
Mr. Helps’s name began to be revered by 
many young men and women, who were 
struggling to arrive at some just notion of 
the human beings around them, and of the 
important, and often frightful problems of 
the time. They admired him asa poet and 
asa historian; but they valued him most as 
a critic, not of art or of literature, but of 
men and the ways and needs of men. Dis- 
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satisfied with the narrow religious the 
then fashionable in London pulpits, whic 
knew no distinctions of the human race save 
that between the “ unconverted ” many and 
the “ converted ” few, they seemed to them- 
selves to find in his essays views wider, 
juster, more humane, more in accord with 
the actual facts which they found in them- 
selves and in the people round them, and 
more likely, too, to result in practical ben- 
efit to the suffering and the degraded. 
And well it was for them that they did so. 
Some of them were tempted to rush from 
one re'igious extreme into another, which 
offered them just then not only the charms 
of novelty, but those of genius, of culture, 
of manly and devoted earnestness. Others 
were tempted in a very different direction. 
They were ready to escape from a narrow 
and intolerant fanaticism into that equally 
narrow and intolerant revolutionist infi- 
delity which has for the last eighty years 
usurped the sacred name of Liberty. 

There were those among both parties 
who received at once from Mr. Helps’s 
book an influence none thel ess powerful 
because it calmed and subdued. It was 
new and wholesome for many, then in hot 
and hasty youth, to find the social prob- 
lems which were so important to them 
equally important to a man of a training 
utterly different from theirs, and approach- 
ed by him in a proportionally different tem- 
per. They were inclined at first to accuse 
that temper of dilettantism. It had no 
tincture of Cambyses’ vein, none even of 
Shelley’s. It threatened not thrones, prin- 
cipalities, nor powers. It promised not to 
build up an elysium on their ruins. The 
sneer of lukewarmness rose to many men’s 
lips; and the playful interludes which 
were interspersed throughout the volumes 
seemed to justify their suspicions. Were 
not these mere fiddlings while Rome was 
burning? impertinent interruptions to the 
one great work of setting the world to 
rights out of hand? 

But, as they read on, they found them- 
selves compelled to respect the writer’s 
temper more and more..even though it 
seemed to lack fiercer and bolder qualities 
which they valued (and rightly) in some 
of their own friends. They were forced 
to confess at the outset that Mr. Helps did 
not approach social problems in that spirit 
of selfish sentimentalism which regards 
the poor and the awful as divinely ordained 
means by which the rich and the supersti- 
tious may climb to heaven. Neither did 
he approach them in the spirit (if the word 
spirit can be used of aught so spiritless) 
of that “philosophie du néant,” the old 
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laissez-faire political economy which taught ; 


men, and taught little else, that it is good 
for mankind that the many should be de- 
graded in order that the few may be rich. 
They saw that Mr. Helps had, like Mr. 
Jobn Stuart Mill, righteous and chivalrous 
instincts, which forbade them both to ac- 
cept the reasonableness of any reasoning 
which proved that. They saw, too, that 
both possessed elements of strength which 
they themselves lacked, namely, calm and 
culture; a calm and a culture which did 
not interfere with a deep tenderness for 
the sorrows and follies of mankind, and 
with a deep indignation now and then at 
their wrongs; but which tamed them and 
trained them to use, converting them, to 

uote from memory an old simile of Mr. 
Carlyle’s, “from wild smoke and blaze into 
genial inward heat.” 

I do not wish to push further the like- 
ness between two remarkable men. But I 
am certain that many who owe much to 
them both, will feel that the influence of 
both has been in some respects identical, 
and that they have learnt from both a val- 
uable lesson on the importance, whether 
to the thinker or to the actor, of culture 
and calm. 

It has been good then —to confine my- 
self to Mr. Helps’s books —for many 
young men and women to be taught that 
it is possible to discuss, fairly and fully, 
questions all-important, many exquisitely 
painful, some seemingly well-nigh hope- 
less, without fury, even without flurry ; 
that such a composure is a sign, not of 
carelessness, but of faith in the strength 
of right, and hope in its final triumph; 
that, as the old seer says, “he that be- 
lieveth will not make haste,” and that it is 
wise “not to fret thyself, lest thou be 
moved to do evil;” that all passion, even 
all emotion, however useful they may be 
in the very heat of battle, must be reso- 
lutely sent below, and clapt under hatches, 
if we intend to ascertain our own ship’s 
position, or to reconnoitre the strength of 
our enemies; that only by a just patience 
in preparation, can we save from disaster 
an equally just fierceness in execution; 
that without codpocbrvn7, even Gipyoc, “the 
root of all the virtues,” is of no avail: be- 
cause without it we shall not have truly 
seen the object.on which the @vpo¢ is to 
work ; shall not have looked at it on allits 
sides, or taken measure of its true propor- 
tions. Good it was for them, too, to find, 
as they read on through Mr. Helps’s 
books, that those sides, those proportions 
could only be ascertained by much culture, 
much reading, observation, reflection, con- 
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cerning many men and many matters; 
that the scholar and the man of the world 
were probably as necessary now to the 
safe direction of human affairs, as they ever 
have been; that the weakness of the aver- 
age ideologue lay in this — not that he had 
too many ideas, but too few; that the 
danger now, as always, lay not in “ latitud- 
inarianism ” (whatever that may mean), 
but in bigotry ; not in breadth, but in nar- 
rowness; and that “ Cave hominem unius 
Scientiz,’’ like “Cave hominem unius Li- 
bri,” though undoubtedly true, was capa- 
ble of an interpretation by no means com- 
plimentary to the man of one science. 
Good also for them was it, to learn on the 
testimony of a witness whom they could 
not well impeach, that those who had then, 
and have still, the direction of public af- 
fairs were not altogether the knaves and 
fools, the robbers and tyrants, which they 
were said to be by the then Press of Holy- 
well Street, and even sometimes in the 
heat of the Debating Society, by their own 
young kinsmen; that they were men of 
like passions, and of like virtues, with 
those who were so ready to take their 
places, to do all that they had left undone; 
that they were but too fully aware of diffi- 
culties in any course of action, of which 
the outside aspirant knew nothing, and 
which he would be, therefore, still more 
unable to face; that though the slothful 
man is too apt to say “there is alion in 
the path,” the fool is also too apt to say 
that there is none; and that though any- 
thing like reverence for one’s elders has 
been voted out of court for at least a gen- 
eration, yet a little humility as to our own 
value, a little charity towards those who 
are trying to get the work done with such 
tools as the British nation allows them, 
might conduce to a better understanding 
between private men, and a better under- 
standing of public men, of all parties and 
opinions. 

No two men have done more, I believe, 
to save this generation from two or even 
three extremes of fanaticism, than Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Helps; and that because 
they have been just to all that was vital 
and sound in the Middle Ages, just to all 
that was vital and sound in the French 
Revolution; and, be it remembered, to all 
that was vital and sound in the young 
Puritan time of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Thus they have earned 
the right to be heard. and they have on 
the whole been heard, when they have 
preached, not indeed content with the es- 
tablished order of things, but at least pa- 
tience, charity, and caution in reforming it. 
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The extraordinary sale of the cheap edi- 
tion of Mr. Carlyle’s works, principally, I 
am told, among the hard-working classes, 
is a hopeful omen that the “ public,” in 
spite of all its sillinesses, is after all, though 

very slowly, amenable to reason; and the 
day may come when a cheap edition of 

Mr. Helps’s essays —at least a selection 
from them — may find favour with those 

who are to be (so we are told) henceforth 

the chief power in the British Empire ; and 

who therefore need to know what the Brit- 
ish Empire is like, and how it can, and 

cannot, be governed. “Essays in the In- 

tervals of Business,” “The Claims of La- 

bour,” “ Friends in Council,” “ Companions 

of my Solitude,” and last, but not least, the 

recent “ Brevia” and “Thoughts on War 

and Culture ” — all these would furnish to 

the poorest, as well as to the richest, many 

a weighty, and I believe many a welcome 

lesson, concerning himself, his family, his 

eountrymen., his country, and his duty to 

them all. If it be objected that these es- 

says are only adapted to cultivated men 

and women, and deal only with an artifi- 

cial stately society, I should demur. Mr. 

Helps seems to me to ground his sayings, 

whenever he can, on truths which are 

equally intelligible to, because equally 

true for, all men. His aphorisms, even on 

Government, would stand good just as 

much for the grocer and his shop-boy as 

for the statesman and his subordinate, and 

would “touch the witness ”—as Friends 

say — of the one neither less nor more than 

that of the other; while for manner, as 

well as for matter, many a page of Mr. 

Helps’s might be profitably intercalated 

into an average sermon, were it not that 

the “purpureus pannus” might not en- 

hance the homespun, and much less the 

shoddy, of the rest of the discourse. 

I believe that many ministers of religion, 
of all parties and denominations, would 
agree with what I have said. We parsons 
owe Mr. Helps much more than he knows, 
or than, perhaps, it is good for him to 
know. His influence—though often of 
course indirect and unconscious — has been 
very potent for some years past among the 
most rational and hearty of those who 
have had to teach, to manage, or to suc- 
cour their fellow-creatures; and it is most 
desirable just now that that influence 
should increase, and lay hold of the young 
men who are growing up. It is more than 
probable that the laity will, ere long, have 
a far larger share than hitherto, in the in- 
ternal management of Church affairs; and 
to do that work well the religious layman 
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orthodoxy, indispensable as those will be. 
He will require a great deal of that prac- 
tical humanity, and a great deal of that 
common sense, of which Mr. Helps’s books 
are full; for without them, and as much 
of them as can be obtained, both from lay- 
men and clerks, the Church of England 
will be in danger of being torn to pieces 
by small minorities of factious bigots, who 
do not see that she was meant to be, and 
can only exist by being, a Church of com- 
promise and tolerance; that is, a Church 
of practical humanity, and practical com- 
mon sense. 

Tolerance —which after all is, as Mr. 
Helps says, only another name for that 
Divine property which St. Paul calls char- 
ity, —that is what we all need to make 
the world go right. If anyone wishes to 
know Mr. Helps’s theo!ogical opinions con- 
cerning it, let him study the last few noble 
pages of the second series of “ Friends in 
Council.” Andif he wishes to know Mr. 
Helps’s moral opinions concerning it, 
whether or not he considers it synony- 
mous with licence, with indulgence either 
to our own misdeeds or to those of others, 
let him read whatever Mr. Helps has writ- 
ten on the point on which all men in all 
ages have been most “tolerant” — when 
their own wives or daughters were not in 
question; the point on which this genera- 
tion is becoming so specially tolerant, that 
no novel or poem seems likely to attract 
the enlightened public just now, unless it 
dabbles with some dirt about the seventh 
commandment. Whenever Mr. Helps 
touches — and he often touches — on the 
relations between men and women, and on 
love, and the office of love in forming the 
human character, he does so with a purity 
and with a chivalry which is becoming, 
alas! more and more rare. In one of his 
latest books, for instance, “ Casimir 
Maremma,” there is a love scene which, at 
least to the mind of an elderly man, not 
blasé with sensation novels, rises to high 
pathos. And yet the effect is not produced 
by any violence of language or of incident, 
but by quiet and subtle analysis of small 
gestures, small circumstances, and emo- 
tions which show little, if at all, upon the 
surface. 

This analytic faculty of Mr. Helps’s is 
very powerful. It has been sharpened, 
doubtless, by long converse with many 
men and many matters; but it must have 
been strong from youth; strong enough to 
have been dangerous to any character 
which could not keep it in order by a still 
stronger moral sense. We have had im- 
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about the world of late, to be admired as 
all tours de force are admired. There have 
been, and are still, analysts who, in the 
cause of art, as they fancy, pick human 
nature to pieces merely to show how 
crimes can be committed. There have 
been analysts who, in the cause of religion, 
as they fancied, picked human nature to 
pieces, to show how damnable it is. There 
have been those again, who in the cause 
of science, as they fancied, picked it to 
pieces to show how animal it is. Mr. Helps 
analyzes it to show how tolerable, even 
loveable, it is after all, and how much 
more tolerable and loveable it might be- 
come by the exercise of a little common 
sense and charity. Let us say rather of 
that common sense which is charity, or at 
least is impossible without it; which com- 
prehends, because it loves; or if it cannot 
altogether love, can at least pity or de- 
plore. 

It is this vein of wise charity, running 
through all which Mr. Helps has ever 
written, which makes his books so whole- 
some to the student of his fellow-men; es- 
pecially wholesome, I should think, to min- 
isters of religion. That, as the wise Yan- 
kee said, “It takes all sorts to make a 
world;” that it is not so easy as we think 
to know our friends from our foes, the 
children of light from those of darkness ; 
that the final distinction into “ righteous” 
and “wicked” requires an analysis infin- 
itely deeper than any we can exercise, and 
must be decided hereafter by One before 
whom our wisdom is but blindness, our 
justice but passion; that in a word, “Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged,” is a com- 
mand which is founded on actual facts, and 
had therefore better be obeyed: all this 
we ministers of religion are but too apt to 
ignore, and need to be reminded of it now 
and then, by lay sermons from those who 
have not forgotten— as we sometimes 
forget — that we too are men. 

And it seems to me, that a young cler- 
gyman, wishing to know how to deal with 
his fellow-creatures, and not having made 
up his mind, before all experience, to 
stretch them all alike upon some Procrus- 
tean bed of discipline (Church or other), 
would do well to peruse and ponder, with 
something of humility and self-distrust, a 

ood deal which Mr. Helps has written. 

wet him read for instance, the first half of 
“Essays written in the Intervals of Busi- 
ness,” and if he does not at first appreciate 
the wisdom and worth of much therein, 
let him set down his disappointment, not 
to any dulness of the author’s, but to 
his own ignorance of the world and of 
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mankind : that is, of the very subject-mat- 
ter which he has vowed to work on, and to 
improve. 

would ask him, for instance, to con- 
sider such a passage as this: —** We are 
all disposed to dislike, in a manner dispro- 
portionate to their demerits, those who 
offend us by pretensions of any kind. We 
are apt to fancy that they despise us; 
whereas, all the while, perhaps, they are 
only courting our admiration. There are 
people who wear the worst part of their 
characters outwards; they offend our 
vanity; they rouse our fears; and under 
these influences we omit to consider how 
often a scornful man is tender-hearted, and 
an assuming man, one who longs to be 
popular and to please.” 

I would ask the young man, too, to read 
much of “ Friends in Council,” not merely 
the essays, but the conversations also. 
For in them, too, he will chance on many 
a wise avophthegm which will stand him 
in good stead in his daily work. Espe- 
cially would I ask him to read that chap- 
ter on “ Pleasantness;” and if he be in- 
clined to think it merely a collection of 
maxims, acute enough, but having no 
bearing on Theology or on higher Ethies, 
let him correct his opinion by studying the 
following passage concerning a certain 
class of disagreeable people : — 

“ After much meditation on them, I 
have come to the conclusion that they are, 
in general, self-absorbed people. Now to 
be self-absorbed is a very different thing, 
from being selfish, or of a hard nature. 
Such persons, therefore, may be very kind, 
may even be very sensitive; but the habit 
of looking at everything from their own 
point of view, of never travelling out of 
themselves, prevails even in their kindest 
and most sympathetic moments; and so 
they say and do the most unfeeling 
things without any ill intention whatso- 
ever. They are much to be pitied as well 
as blamed; and the end is, that they 
seldom adopt ways of pleasantness, until 
they are beaten into them by a long course 
of varied misfortune, which enables them 
to look at another’s grief and errors from 
his own point of view, because it has be- 
come their own.”’ 

Full of sound doctrine are those words ; 
but, like much of Mr. Helps’s good advice 
on this and on other subjects, not likely to 
be learned by those who need it most, till 
they have been taught them by sad expe- 
rience. 

And for this reason: that too many of 
us lack imagination, and have, I suppose, 
lacked it in all ages. Mr. Helps puts 
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sound words into Midhurst’s mouth upon there is no cure, it is said, for such a state 
this very matter, in the conversation which | of mind, like the House of Commons; and 
follows the essay. It enables, according|in default of that, good company, in the 
to him, a man “on all occasions to see| true sense of the word. Mr. Helps makes 
what is to be said and thought for others.|no secret, throughout his pages, of what 
It corrects harshness of judgment and|he owes to the society of men of very 
cruelty of all kinds. I cannot imagine a| varied opinions and temperaments, as able 
cruel man imaginative; and I suspect that; as, or abler than himself. But all have 
there is a certain stupidity closely con-|not his opportunities; and least of all, 
nected with all prolonged severity of word, | perhaps, we of the clerical profession, who 
or thought, or action.” need them most, not only because we 
No doubt: but what if it be said in de-} have to influence human hearts and heads 
fence of the stupid and cruel, that imagi-|of every possible temper, and in every 
nation is a natural gift; and that they | possible state, but because the very sacred- 
therefore are not to be blamed for tlie| ness of our duties, and our conviction of 
want of it? That, again, it would doubt-|the truth of our own teaching, tempt us 
less be very desirable that every public |— paradoxical, as it may seem — towards 
functionary, lay or clerical, should possess | a self-confident, blind, and harsh routine. 
a fair share of imagination; enough at} What is the young clergyman’s cure? 
least to put himself in the place of some} How shall he keep his imaginative sym- 
suitor, whose fate he seals with “a clerk’s | pathy strong and open ? 
cold spurt of the pen:” but that imagina-| Certainly, by much varied reading. 
tion is a quality too undefinable and trans- | The study of the Greek and Latin classics 
cendental to be discovered — at least the | has helped, I believe, much in making the 
amount of it—by any examination, com-| clergy of the Church of England what they 
petitive or other ? are —the most liberal-minded priesthood 
The answer is, I think, to be found in| which the world has yet seen. The want 
Mr. Helps’s own example. The imagina-|of it has certainly helped to narrow the 
tion, like other faculties, grows by food;| minds of Nonconformists. A boy cannot 
and its food cannot be too varied. in order | be brought up to read of, and to love, old 
that it may assimilate to itself the great-| Greeks and Romans, without a vague, but 
est number of diverse elements. What-|dcep feeling, that they, too, were men of 
ever natural faculty of imagination Mr. | like passions, and it may be sometimes of 
Helps may have had, it has evidently been | like virtues, with himself; and he who has 
developed, strengthened, and widened, by | learnt how to think and how to know, from 
most various reading, various experience | Aristotle and Plato, will have a far juster 
of men and things. The number and the | view of the vastness and importance of the 
variety of facts, objective and subjective,| whole human race and its strivings after 
touched in his volumes is quite enormous. | truth, that he who has learnt his one little 
His mind has plainly been accustomed to | lesson about man and the universe from 
place itself in every possible attitude, in|the works of one or two Divines of his 
order to catch every possible ray of light.!own peculiar school. He will be all the 
The result is, that whenever he looks at a} more inclined to be just to the Mussulman, 
thing, though he may not always —who|the Hindoo, the Buddhist, from having 
can, in such a mysterious world ? — sec | learnt to be just to those who worshipped 
into the heart of it, he at least sees it all, round the Capitol or the Acropolis. One 
round. He has acquired a sense of pro-| sees, therefore, with much regret, more and 
portion; of the relative size and shape of |more young men taking orders without 
things, which is the very foundation of all having had a sound classical education, 
just and wise practical thought about'and more and more young men so over- 
them. | worked by parish duty, as to have really 
And this is what young men, setting out | no time left for study. Under the present 
as thinkers, or as teachers, are naturally; mania for over-working everybody, such 
apt to lack. They are inclined to be big-} Churchmen as the seventeenth and eight- 
ots or fanatics, not from conceit or stupid- eenth centuries saw—literary, philoso- 
ity, but simply from ignorance. Their phic, scientific, generally human and hu- 
field of vision is too narrow; and a single mane — are becoming more and more im- 
object in it is often sufficient to intercept possible; while a priesthood such as may 
the whole light of heaven, and so become ; be seen in more than one country of Eu- 
an eidé!on — something worshipped instead rope, composed of mere professionals, busy, 
of truth and too often at the expense of | ambitious, illiterate, is becoming more and 
human charity. In the young layman’ more possible. 
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One remedy, at least, is this, that more 
varied culture should be insisted on, by 
those who have the power to insist; that 
if not a sound knowledge of the best 
classic literature, at least a sound knowl- 
edge of the best English should be de- 
manded of young clergymen. Let such a 
one have — say only his Shakespeare — at 
his finger’s ends, and he will find his 
visits in the parish, and his sermon in the 
pulpit also, all the more full of that 
“ Pleasantness,”’ which is, to tell the truth, 
nothing less than Diviue “ Charity.” 


Such are a few of the thoughts which 
suggested themselves to me while reading 
Mr. Helps’s later books, and re-reading — 
with an increasing sense of their value — 
several of his earlier ones. If those 
thoughts have turned especially towards 
the gentlemen of my own cloth, and their 
needs, it has been because I found Mr. 
Helps’s Essays eminently full of that 
“ sweetness and light,” which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says is so necessary for us all. Most 
necessary are they certainly, for us cler- 
gyman; and yet they are the very qualities 
which we are most likely to lose, not only 
from the hurry and worry of labour, but 
from the very importance of the questions 
on which we have to make up our minds, 
and the hugeness of the evils with which 
we have to fight. And thankful we should 
be to one who, amid toil no less continuous 
and distracting than that of any active 
clergyman, has not only preserved sweet- 
ness and light himself, but has taught the 
value of them to others. 


Frofn The Contemporary Review. 
JOHN HUSS AND THE ULTRAMONTANES. 


INTELLECTUAL, political, and _politico- 
religious movements in the East of Europe 
have scarcely as yet in this country at- 
tracted attention proportioned to the ef- 
fect which they may, perhaps, be destined 
to produce on the future history of a con- 
siderable portion of the human race. 
Among the most remarkable literary, or 
politico-literary controversies that have 
arisen in the Austrian Empire, under the 
present change of circumstances and ré- 
gime, are two which have been, and still 
are being, carried on with considerable 
vehemence in Bohemia, with regard to 
the celebrated John Huss. The Czechs nat- 
urally consider him a kind of national hero, 
and claim for him, and for themselves, a 
high and noble position in the history of the 
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world, and in that of the development of 
the human intellect, particularly in the 
assertion of the supremacy of conscience. 
The Ultramontanes assail the Czechian 
martyr as the mere victim of his own 
vanity and self-sufficiency and point to 
the miseries and horrors of the Hussite 
wars, as the consequences of his ill-starred 
resistance to the authorities of the Church. 
The Austro-Germans, especially those of 
the “ Diaspora” or non-German countries, 
look upon the resistance offered by the 
Czechs in general, and as they suppose, by 
Huss in particular, to the progress of the 
Teutonic element, as high treason against 
light and civilization, which they appear 
to claim as the exclusive property of their 
race, so all-absorbing has their feeling of 
nationality become of late. Thus the lib- 
eral German and retrogressive Ultramon- 
tane elements are banded together in a 
somewhat unnatural alliance against the 
Czesko-Slavonians, who turn to England 
for a fair hearing for the greatest disciple 
of her great Wycliffe, and their own his- 
torical claims upon the gratitude and re- 
spect of civilized man. 

The publication of the second volume of 
Dr. F. Palacky’s “History of Bohemia,” 
mainly from genuine documentary evidence 
which had never before been available for 
historical purposes, the first part of which, 
containing the reign of Wenceslas IV., 
appeared in 1845, and the second, con- 
taining the history of the Hussite wars, in 
1851, produced such a sensation in Bo- 
hemia, that it was demanded by the cleri- 
cal party that a reply to it, giving the 
Ultramontane view of the life and char- 
acter of Huss, should be issued by the 
“ Matice Czeska,” the admirable national 
society at whose cost Palacky’s histor 
was being given to the world. Baron ef 
A. Helfert was selected for the task, and 
did his work honourably and carefully, 
producing in 1857 an interesting and at- 
tractive octavo volume of 287 pages in 
the Bohemian language. Between 1865 
and 1868 K. J. Erben edited the three 
volumes of Huss’s Bohemian works, an 
account of which was given in this Review 
in April, 1869. Finally, Dr. Palacky is- 
sued a large octavo volume, of 763 pages, 
containing everything necessary for form- 
ing an independent judgment upon both 
Huss himself and the religious controver- 
sies and movements in Bohemia in his 
days, and for a few years subsequently. 

The question between the German and 
Slavonic elements in the State of Bohemia 
will scarcely at the present juncture be 
so interesting to British readers as that 
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between the National and Roman parties 
in the Church. Indeed, it is rather of 
local than general interest altogether, 
unless those are right who see in the 
Czesko-Slavonic question the elements of 
a future European war. We shall, there- 
fore, devote our principal attention to 
the ecclesiastical and intellectual points 
of controversy, touching only upon certain 
salient matters in the question of nation- 
ality, which come to the front at once, 
and will not be denied. 

Three considerable teachers had arisen 
among the clergy in Bohemia during the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, one 
of them, Conrad of Waldhausen, an Aus- 
tro-German, the other two Slavonians, 
Miliez of Kremsier, in Moravia, and Mi- 
chael of Janow. But no succession of 
teachers and preachers could have pro- 
duced results of the nature and magnitude 
which we find to have been in fact pro- 
duced in Bohemia, had not the seed been 
sown on ground prepared to receive it, 
and had not the national language been 
brought to such a pitch of cultivation as 
to be fit and ready for the discussion of 
abstract points of philosophy and theology. 
That Wycliffe, though a greater thinker 
and reasoner, produced, comparatively 
speaking, so much smaller immediate re- 
sults, in England than Huss in Bohemia, 
appears due to the fact that the English 
language was not yet in a suitable condi- 
tion fora great national and intellectual 
movement to be carried on in it. Had 
Chaucer, that “ well of English undefiled,” 
who is generally considered to have made 
our language what it is, preceded Wycliffe, 
instead of the converse, the history of 
England would probably have told a very 
different story as regards the reformation 
of religion. 

That the Bohemian language had ar- 
rived at so high a state of cultivation was 
due to a noble layman, Thomas of Stitny, 
passages in some of whose as yet unedited 
works, show him to have sympathized 
deeply with both Conrad and Miliez in 
their denunciations of those who lived 
“unholily in holy positions,” and in the 
persecutions they endured from the “ thun- 
der” of those “who say of evil that it is 
not evil, and of the good that they are 
evil.” Stitny wrote his first work in the 
Bohemian language—a translation of 
Augustine’s tract,““De Conflictu Vitio- 
rum et Virtutum ” — about the year 1370, 
and his second and most remarkable one, 
addressed to his chidren, in 1376. This is 
intituled, “O Bbeenych vecech Krestan- 
skych ” —“ Of General Christian Matters ” 
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—and is a perfect encyclopedia of theol- 
ogy and morality.* ‘God hath command- 
ed me,” says he, in the first preface to 
this work, “as also every father to lead 
you, my children, in his ways, and show 
Him to you. So testify the books of the 
old law.” And in his second preface he 
gives his reasons for writing in the Bohe- 
mian language, in spite of the opposition 
= the priesthood and the learned of the 
ay. 


**A sermon of St. Augustine’s,”’ says he, 
**has encouraged me to be bolder in writing 
Bohemian books which relate to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; for from it everyone can see how good a 
thing it is to read the Holy Scriptures. And 
those who condemn books in the Bohemian lan- 
guage, even if good ones, wishing, perhaps, to 
be the only persons who appear wise, might 
well dread the vengeance of God, when they 
reflect how guilty t ose are who would wish to 
stop the letters and necessary messages therein, 
and to prevent the Lord God, the Eternal Bride- 
groom, from teaching his bride his will, and 
comforting her in her distress thereby. Yea, 
justly would he be in terror whoshould stop the 
letters of a king addressed to his queen, if he 
knew that the king was aware of it. And how 
much greater is the Lord God than any king! 
How much dearer to him is his bride — that is, 
every soul that longeth for Him — than ever 
was queen dear to any king! Wiser men un- 
derstand this, and know that a Bohemian is as 
precious to Him as a Latinist.”’ 


Thus the Czechian nation and language 
received a thorough theological and scien- 
tific training through the numerous writ- 
ings of Stitny, as well as those of Miliez 
and Matthias of Janow, and was as well 
prepared to enter into the arena of con- 
troversy with the pen as with the sword. 
Political circumstances were also such as 
to evoke a powerful feeling of nationality, 
and to cause a strong reaction against the 
overbearing foreign and Teutonic element, 
which threatened the very existence of the 
national element, or “language,” “jazyk,” 
as it was always termed by the old Bohe- 
mians. 

When the Emperor Charles IV., the son 
of the blind King of Bohemia, John of 
Luxemburg, who fell in the battle of 
Crecy in 1346, founded, by a “Golden 
Bull,” the University of Prague, in 1348, 
his aims were dynastic and imperial, 
rather than patriotic and national. As 
Paris was the great university of the 
langues d’oc and d’oil, so did he design that 


* The University of Prague, in 1852, celebrated its 
fifth centenary by printing and publishing this 
work, with a glossary and life of the author, under 





the editorship of K. J. Erben, 
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Prague should become the great university 
of the German Empire and all nations ly- 
ing on its borders, which might some day 
become incorporated with it. He there- 
fore divided it into four “ nations,” in all 
but one of which the German element be- 
came practically dominant, owing to the 
considerable German towns, like Breslau, 
in otherwise Slavonic districts. These 
nations, each of which had an equal voice, 
were (1) the Bohemian, including the 
Moravians, Hungarians, and South Sla- 
vonians; (2) the Bavarian, including the 
Austrians, Swabians, Franconians, and 
BRhinelanders; (8) the Polish, including 
the Silesians, Lithuanians, and Russians; 
and (4) the Saxon, containing the people of 
Meissen, of Thuringia, of Upper and Lower 
Saxony, the Danes, and the Swedes. This 
arrangement was successful enough, so 
long as Prague was the capital, and the 
King of Tsohemia the head, of the Ger- 
man Empire; but it was manifestly un- 
suited to the state of things that arose 
after the deposition of Charles’s son, Wen- 
ceslas IV., in 1400. 

John Huss (John Goose) himself was 
born in 1369 at Husinetz, in the circle of 
Prachin, in Bohemia, of humble, though 
comparatively well-to-do, parents. He 
studied at Prague, and took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in September, 1393, 
of Bachelor of Theology in 1394, and 
finally that of Master of Arts, which was 
the genuine superior degree of an unpapal- 
ized university, in 1396. His name invari- 
ably appears about the middle of the list 
of those who graduated at the same time, 
whence the probable, although not certain, 
inference is, that he was not especially dis- 
tinguished as a scholar in his earlier years. 
However, in 1398 he came forward as a 
public teacher in the University of Prague, 
and in 1399, at a disputation held in the 
Rectory of St. Michael, in the Old Town 
of Prague, became for the first time in- 
volved in an open contest with his col- 
leagues through defending some of the 
doctrines of Wycliffe. Still on Oct. 15, 
1401, he was elected Dean of the Faculty 
of Philosophy in the University, and as 
such presented to the office of Preacher in 
the Chapel BeTHLEeneM, in the Old Town 
of Prague, by the royal favorite, John of 
Milheim, who had built and endowed it. 
The General-Vicar of the Archbishop of 
Prague granted him letters of investiture 
to this on March 14, 1402, and in the fol- 
lowing October he attained the highest 
academical dignity, that of Rector of the 
University of Prague, which he held till 
the end of April, 1403. 
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Strange and shocking was the aspect 
presented by the state of affairs in the 
Church during the greater part of Huss’s 
lifetime. On the 8th of April, 1378, the 
Archbishop of Bari was elected Pope at 
Rome by the name of Urban VI., and on 
the 20th of September in the same year 
Cardinal Robert of Geneva was elected 
Anti-pope at Fondi, under that of Clement 
VII. The Emperor Charles IV. refused to 
recognize the latter in any way, and his 
political skill and prudence would prob- 
ably have healed the breach, which was 
known in history as “the great schism,’’ 
had not his death, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber in the same year, removed him unex- 
pectedly and prematurely from the scene. 
Two lines of rival Pontiffs at Rome and 
Avignon continued to anathematize each 
other and each other’s adherents, until, in 
1409, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. 
were deposed, and Alexander V. elected 
in their room, by the Council of Pisa. 
Neither of the previously existing Anti- 
popes was, however, willing tu submit to 
the decision of the Council, so that the 
simple result of its labours was, that there 
were now three Anti-popes instead of two. 
In 1410 Pope Alexander V. died, and was 
succeeded by Cardinal Balthasar Cossa, 
under the name of Pope John XXIII. who 
was more than suspected of having caused 
the death of his predecessor. 

But it was not merely in the highest 
regions that the Church presented a dis- 
graceful and horrible spectacle. Simony 
was rampant everywhere, and loud were 
the outcries of both the laity and the 
respectable clergy for reform. The clergy 
were exempted from the ordinary opera- 
tion of the laws, a circumstance the abuses 
arising from which we shall leave Huss 
himself to describe. “ Antichrist,” says 
he, in his Bohemian sermon on the second 
Sunday after Easter,* “has no mightier 
net than the putting a stop to the service 
of God, whereby the priests obtain their 
will, whatever it is. With this net they 
defend their covetousness and riches; with 
this net they have severed themselves 
from suffering either in property or per- 
son, so that, whereas the primitive holy 
Christians, especially the priests, joyfully 
endured it, when people took their goods 
from them, or reviled, beat, tortured, and 
slew them; they never put a stop to 
Divine service, but prayed the more, 
offered Christ and preached the more; the 
present backsliding priests, on the con- 
trary, have so fenced themselves with 


* Vol. ii p. 173 of Erben’s edition. 
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Antichrist’s institution, that if any one 
takes anything from a priest, evenif justly, 
or if they seize a priest in the commission 
of adultery or robbery, a stop is immedi- 
ately put to Divine service, if a priest, 
who is an adulterer or a robber, is impris- 
oned. If, again, a box on the ear is given 
a priest in a quarrel in a tavern, when 
there is a dispute about dice or about a 
harlot, citations and excommunications are 
issued. If, however, a priest’s blood is 
drawn, they put a stop to Divine service, 
and compel the person who has done it to 
go to Rome, saying that no one, save the 
Pope, can absolve a man who draws the 
blood of a priest. But if a priest cuts off 
any man’s foot or hand, or kills a man who 
is guiltless, they do not excommunicate 
the priest or put a stop to Divine service. 
Why so? Because one devil does not 
pick out another devil’s eyes.” 

The enormous wealth of the clergy, too, 
in many countries was the cause of vast 
and intolerable evils. Baron Helfert seems 
scarcely to have been aware of several 
facts, which we shall presently adduce, or 
he would never have condemned the per- 
severance of Huss in his outery for reform 
in the teeth of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
on the plea, that, however bad things 
might have been in other countries, Bohe- 
mia was a land on which the existing evils 
pressed but lightly. The annual value of 
the Archbishopric of Prague amounted to 
more than 80,000 “kopy”’ or “ schock’”’ 
of Bohemian groschen, each “kopa” con- 
taining sixty groschen, and amounting in 
value totwoducats. Itis difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact value of these sums and coins 
on account of various depreciations and 
debasements of the coinage, of which 
Stitny speaks very feelingly; but we do 
not think we shall be far out if we suppose 
the archiepiscopal see of Prague to have 
enjoyed revenues approaching £80,000 a 
year. That of the chapter of Veysegrad 
was not much inferior, and those of many 
conventual establishments are supposed 
to have been on a similar scale. 

Archbishop Zbynek Zajetz of Hasen- 
burk (Hare of Harecastle), who became 
Archbishop of Prague in 1403, was unable 
to read and write at the time of his eleva- 
tion, and was obliged to learn these neces- 
sary arts after his consecration. 

Magister Andreas of Broda, first a 
friend and colleague and afterwards a 
zealous opponent of Huss, closed his 


“Tractatus de origine heresis Hussita- 
rum,” which he wrote at Leipsic in 1426, 
with the following remarkable admis- 
sions : — 
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‘* In the clergy there was no discipline what- 
ever; in the courts of the Pontiffs there was 
public simony; in the monastic state, if I may 
use the term, there was boundless covetousness. 
And to make an end, there was no vice amon; 
the lay people which the clergy had not prac- 
tised first and most notoriously. There is noth- 
ing, therefore, for us to say but this, which the 
holy Church reads and chants — ‘ All that Thou 
hast done unto us, Lord, Thou hast done in 
righteous judgment, because we have sinned 
against ‘Thee, and have not obeyed Thy com- 
mandments.’ ”” 


Under the influence of Huss, first as 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, and 
then as Rector of the University, and of 
his friend Nicholas of Leitomysl (1401- 
1403), the doctrines of Wycliffe had free 
scope in Bohemia. But when these of- 
fices passed in due course to men of other 
“nations,” a reaction arose, which pres- 
ently assumed a national complexion. On 
May 28, 1403, the first condemnation of 
Wycliffe’s doctrines took place at Prague, 
twenty-one fresh articles being added to 
the twenty-four condemned in the Council 
of London in 1382. Great complaints 
were made at the discussion of garbled 
statements of doctrine being fathered 
upon Wycliffe, even as he had himself 
complained, that the Council of London 
had ascribed to him articles that he did 
not acknowledge. Huss reminded the as- 
sembly of two persons, who had not long 
before been condemned to death and 
burned at Prague for adulterating saffron, 
and asked whether the adulterators of the 
doctrines of others were not as worthy of 
punishment as the adulterators of saffron ? 

Passing over the two imprisonments of 
King Wenceslas, his war with his brother, 
King Sigismund of Hungary, and other 
events of greater or less political import- 
ance, we shall confine ourselves, as much 
as possible to the ecclesiastical and intel- 
lectual movements in Bohemia. The long- 
continued preaching of Join Huss in tbe 
chapel, Bethlehem, must be ranked among 
the most important phenomena of those 

ays. Less vehement in his language than 
Conrad Waldhauser, less enthusiastic, or, 
we may almost say, fanatical in his views 
than Miliez of Kremsier, he did not pro- 
duce so powerful an effect upon his hear- 
ers at the moment; while, on the other 
hand, the results of his preaching were far 
more durable. He appealed, in the first 
place to the understanding of his hearers, 
aroused them to thought, reflection, and 
self-examination, instructed and persuaded 
them, and then, and not till then, did he 





bring the fire of “words that breathe and 
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thoughts that burn” to bear upon their 
awakened and enlightened consciences. 
Acute and well-read, especially in the 
Holy Scriptures; never at a loss for illus- 
trations, possessed of remarkable tact in 
penetrating and seizing the kernel of every 
matter in question; agile and skilful in 
the use of all dialectical weapons, offensive 
and defensive; unrivalled in his day in 
following up a chain of reasoning; he 
reached an eminence far above any of his 
contemporaries. Add to this his thorough 
fearlessness, when his moral sense was 
aroused by the perception of wrong or 
evil; his strong feeling that he was speak- 
ing for God and against Satan, or, as he 
usually expressed it, against Antichrist; 
his inflexible resolution, which his admirers 
would ascribe almost to a species of inspi- 
ration, while his enemies described it as a 
compound of vanity and obstinacy; and 
we have a man of rare gifts, and well-fitted 
for contending in the arena of a most 
stormy age. His personal advantages of 
figure and countenance are well known 
from his portrait; and against his life and 
conduct in a moral point of view his dead- 
liest enemies have never ventured to ut- 
ter a word. 

Huss’s qualities and conduct obtained 
him not merely extraordinary popularity 
at Prague, but also the especial favour of 
Queen Sophia the second wife of King 
Wenceslas, who selected him for her own 
confessor and spiritual adviser. The Arch- 
bishop Zbynek, who, in spite of his igno- 
rance and want of education, was by no 
means destitute of good sense and acute- 
ness, also placed especial confidence in him 
till the end of the vear 1407. 

In 1408 a regular attack upon Wycliff- 
ism commenced in Bohemia, which event- 
ually obtained the support of the Court, 
because King Wenceslas felt that his po- 
sition as a claimant of the dignity of King 
of the Romans, his deposition from which 
in 1400 he steadily refused to recognize, 
was rendered untenable by the evil reputa- 
tion of Bohemia in foreign countries as a 
hot-bed of heresy. Wenceslas had exert- 
ed himself to withdraw his subjects from 
obedience to Pope Gregory XII., and en- 
deavoured to occupy a position of com- 
plete neutrality between him and his rival, 
Benedict XIIL, in hopes that the schism 
might be effectually healed by the ap- 
proaching Council of Pisa. Magister John 
Huss and his Wycliffite friends were, how- 
ever, the only members of either the uni- 
versity or the clergy who expressed a will- 
ingness to join the king in his neutral po- 
sition, whereupon Archbishop Zbynek pro- 
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hibited Iuss, as a disobedient son of the 
Church, from further exercise of his func- 
tions as a preacher; a prohibition to which 
Huss declined to render obedience, declar- 
ing that it was his duty to remain neutral 
in the contest between the two rival popes, 
even as an obedient son ought to remain 
neutral in a contest between his father and 
mother. 

The foundation of the University of 
Cracow in Poland, in 1400, had produced 
a very disastrous effect upon that of 
Prague, reducing the Polish “nation” in 
the latter almost entirely to Germans from 
Silicia, Prussia, and Pomerania, so that the 
Bohemian “nation ” had now to contend 
against what were practically three Teu- 
tonic bodies. The practical inconvenience 
felt through this by the Bohemians in their 
own country caused a temporary union 
among them, whether favourable to the 
doctrines of Wycliffe or not, and in 1409 
deputations from both the Teutons and 
the Bohemians appeared at Kuttenberg, 
to lay their complaints and recriminations 
before the King. Wenceslas at first re- 
ceived the Germans favourably, promising 
to uphold them in the enjoyment of all 
their privileges, while he inveighed with 
great vehemence against Huss, charging 
him and his friend, Jerome of Prague, with 
bringing the country into ill-repute and 
suspicion of heresy, and with causing the 
King himself to meet with slights and 
mortifications abroad. Huss left Kutten- 
berg in an almost hopeless state of mind, 
and fell; whether from mental or physical 
causes, into so serious an illness, that his 
life was despaired of. Meanwhile some of 
the King’s favourites and councillors, es- 
pecially Nicholas of Labkovitz, had given 
an entirely different turn to the matter. 
Representing to the King, after an audi- 
ence of a French embassy on the subject 
of the schism, that the Bohemian “nation” 
was willing, while the Germans refused, 
to comply with his views and those of the 
French court as to the observance of neu- 
trality between the rival popes, and also 
showing that the arrangement of the votes 
of the four “nations” did not rest on any 
statute, but merely on custom, they induced 
him on the same day (January 18th) to 
issue an edict, assigning three votes to the 
Bohemian “nation” and one only to the 
foreign element in the University. After 
a vain endeavour to obtain the repeal of 
this edict, the German professors and stu- 
dents left Prague in a body, and Prague 
ceased to be the centre of intellectual life 
and movement in Germany, which hence- 
forth added the celebrated University of 
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Leipsic to what was already existing at 
Vienna and Heidelberg. 

We see thus, that Huss had very little 
to do with the “exodus” of the German 
element from the University of i’rague. 
That it has been so pertinaciously ascribed 
to his influence is due to the fact that the 
manifesto of the Germans and their peti- 
tion to the King were answered and criti- 
cized in a most biting manner by Magister 
John of Jesenitz, whose pamphlet has been 
commonly, though erroneously, attributed 
to Huss.* Huss also published a letter, 
refuting the charge of having been the 
cause of the expulsion of the Germans, the 
fragments of which are also given by Pal- 





acky. ¢ 

In 1409 the Council of Pisa broke with 
Wenceslas’s rival in the empire, Ruprecht, 
acknowledged Wenceslas as King of the 
Romans, declared both Benedict XIII. and 
Georgory XIIL. schismatics, and proceeded 
to the election of Pope Alexander V., who, 
however, grievously disappointed all hopes 
and expectations by giving himself up to 
the influence and guidance of the wicked 
Cardinal Legate of Bologna, Balthasar 
Cossa. The Bohemian clergy, with the 
Archbishop of Prague at their head, con- 
tinued to adhere to Gregory XIL., in defi- 
ance of the King. When, therefore, Huss 
spoke boldly in the pulpit of the moral 
corruption of the clergy, he was for a time 
supported by the dominant tone of feeling 
and language at the court. 

The first official complaints and pro- 
ceedings against Huss commenced in 1408, 
as we find trom the “ Documenta,” p. 163, 
and not in 1409, as appears to be stated in 
Palacky’s History, vol. iii. p. 247 of the 
German edition. Suits and countersuits 
were carried on against and by Luss in 
the Papal Curia, the details of which will 
scarcely interest our readers. Huss’s 
grand object appears to have been to gain 
time, in all probability with the hope, and 
verhaps expectation, that areal reform at 
ome would procure acceptance for his 
views in the highest ecclesiastical quarters, 
and eventually secure him a triumph simi- 
lar to that enjoyed by his remarkable pre- 
cursor, Miliez of Kremsier. 

A bull was issued by Pope Alexander 
V. dn December 20th, 1409, threatening 
all who did not submit to Archbishop 
Zbynek within six days with excommuni- 
cation, but its practical effect was greatly 
diminished by the Pope’s death on May 
3rd, 1410, as well as by the resistance made 


* See Palacky’s “‘ Documenta,” pp. 355-3638. 
t pp. 853-354. 
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on national grounds by the courtiers of 
Wenceslas, who represented Zbynek as a 
traitor, whose words and actions supported 
the statements of the emigrated Germans, 
that heresy was gaining the upper hand in 
Bohemia. Still the Archbishop kept on 
his course, caused Wycliffe’s books to be 
publicly burnt, and, on July 16th, solemnly 
and formally excommunicated Huss. Huss 
was protected by the court in Bohemia, 
but was cited before the Papal Curia by 
the new Pope, John XXIII, on August 
25th. His friends would not allow him to 
appear at Rome, and he himself excused 
his default on the plea of personal danger. 

On May 18th, in the same year, the 
rival King of the Romans, Ruprecht, died, 
and before the year was out the Christian 
world saw with amazement, not only the 
chair of Peter disputed by three rival 
popes, but also the crown of Charlemagne 
claimed by three rival brothers, Wences- 
las, King of Bohemia; Sigismund, King of 
Hungary; and Jost or Jodocus, Margrave 
of Moravia, the death of whom, on Janu- 
ary 17th, 1411, again reduced the pretend- 
ers to the sacred crown to two. In the 
course of this year King Wenceslas be- 
came reconciled with the Bohemian clergy, 
and new dangers threatened Huss, which 
were temporarily averted by the death of 
Archbishop Zbynek, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember. 

His successor was Albicus of Uniczow, 
to whom the pallium was not brought 
from John XXIII. till May, 1412. Butthe 
same embassy that brought the new Arch- 
bishop the sacred garment was also in- 
structed to proclaim a crusade against La- 
dislaw, King of Naples, the great sup- 
porter of Gregory XII., and to issue indul- 
gences to all who should directly or indi- 
rectly participate therein. Huss and his 
adherents denounced this traffic in the 
strongest terms, and Voksa of Waldstein 
and Jerome of Prague parodied the public 
burning of Wycliffe’s books two years pre- 
viously by a satirical procession and pub- 
lic burning of papal bulls. These things 
caused the greatest ferment in Bohemia, 
especially in the capital, and the Faculty 
of Theology began to take vigorous pro- 
ceedings against Huss, who, however, was 
warmly supported by the greater part of 
the University. 

Huss, with eight of his adversaries, was 
summoned before the King’s Council at 
the castle of Zebrak; and, when accused 
of neglecting, after repeated requisitions, 
to give in a statement of his doctrines in 
writing to the Dean of the Faculty of The- 
ology, he replied, that he had taught noth- 





























ing in secret, but everything openly, and 
that therefore his views were no secret; 
he was, however, ready to state and give 
in his doctrines in writing, provided his 
accusers were willing to enter into an en- 
gagement to prove him guilty of heresy 
under the lez talionis, i.e.. under pain of 
suffering the same punishment, ie., of 
being burned to death, which he would 
himself have t6 suffer if convicted of here- 
sy. The eight doctors were thunder- 
stricken at this proposal, and wished to 
fix on one of their number, who was to en- 


ter into the engagement. Huss, however, 


insisted that, as they had joined in the ac- 
cusation, so must they also join in the en- 


gagement and consequent danger ; and the : 


final result was, that the Council simply 
urged both parties to endeavour to come 
to terms in a peaceful manner. 

Huss’s most dangerous adversary was 
Magister Stephen of Palecz, formerly a 
zealous Wycliffite and a personal friend of 
his own, who now broke with him, as 
Magister Stanislas of Znaym had done 
previously ; and these two men, aided by 
the clergy of Prague, found little difficulty 
in procuring from Pope John XXIII. a 
formal excomfnunication of Huss, which 
the King permitted to be published at 
Prague. ~ 

On Oct. 2, 1812, a number of German 
citizens, with the consent of the Council of 
the Old Town. of Prague, assembled in 
arms and marched, led by a Bohemian 
named Bernard Chotek, to the chapel 
Bethlehem, where Huss was preaching at 
the moment of their arrival, with the in- 
tention of dispersing the audience and ar- 
resting the preacher. As, however, the 
Bohemians in the chapel stood up cour- 
ageously in defence of themselves and 
their preacher, they were obliged to re- 
turn without effecting their purpose. It 
was next proposed to carry out the orders 
received from Rome, and destroy the 
chapel itself; but this design caused such 
excitement, and met with such opposition, 
that the idea was given up. The ill suc- 
cess of lay interference rendered the major 
part of the clergy of Prague more zealous 
in the observance of the interdict, which 
had meanwhile been proclaimed. All di- 
vine service ceased in most of the churches, 
the sacraments were refused to all without 
exception, and the dead were buried with- 
out any religious ceremony, so long as 
Huss remained in Prague. The king com- 
plained in vain; no regard was paid to his 
wishes or commands. Huss appealed to 
Christ as the true Head of the Church, and 
his proctor, Magister John of Jesenitz, en- 
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deavoured to prove before the University, 
on Dec. 18, that the excommunication of 
Huss was legally invalid. The excitement 
which prevailed among the people induced 
the king personally to request Huss to 
leave the capital, promising himself to do 
all in his power to promote his reconcilia- 


‘tion with the clergy and shorten the period 
| of his exile. 


Archbishop Albicus had taken no very 
earnest part in the case of Huss, and found 
himself in,so uncomfortable a position be- 


tween the parties that he resigned his’ 
dignity in favour of Conrad of Vechta,. 


Bishop of Olmiitz, who was not, how- 
ever, formally installed in his see till 
July 17,1413. 

While in the country, an exile from 
Prague, Huss usually resided in the castle 
of Krakovetz, in the circle of Prachonitz, 
which belonged to one of the royal favour- 
ites, Henry Lefl, of Lazan. He preached fre- 
quently in the neighbouring market towns 
and villages, and the people streamed 
from all quarters to hear him, so that his 
exile contributed to the spread of his views 
in the country, a circumstance which was 
not without influence on the subsequent 
history of Bohemia. Here Huss appears 
to have written his longest theological 
work in the Bohemian language, on the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments. 

On Oct. 30, 1413, King Sigismund came 
to an arrangement with the plenipotenti- 
aries of Pope John XXIII, at Vigind, near 
Lodi, that a General Council should be 
convened at the city of Constance, on the 
lake of the same name, on Nov. 1, 1414. 
Sigismund also communicated directly with 
Huss, offered him a safe-conduct, and prom- 
ised his co-operation in order to bring 
his case to a satisfactory solution. The 
principal objects of the Council were to be 
three, (1) the putting an end to the great 
schism in the Papacy; (2) the reformation 
of the Church in head and members; and 
(3) the suppression of the Wycliffite and 
Hussite heresy, which threatened to de- 
stroy the edifice of the hierarchy. 

Huss’s first proceeding was to arm him- 
self with testimonials of orthodoxy from 
home. After publishing his intention of 
appearing before the Council, by means of 

lacards posted up in various places in the 
atin, Bohemian, and German languages, 
he endeavoured to obtain a kind of pre- 
liminary hearing from Archbishop Conrad 
in a diocesan Synod, but was informed 
that a matter laid before the Synod by 
the king was under discussion, and was 
therefore refused admission. But the In- 
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uisitor or Judex Hereticorum, Nicholas, 
ishop of Nazareth, without hesitation, 
gave him a certificate in the following 
terms : — 


**T have often and frequently conversed with 
Magister John Huss, eating and drinking with 
him, and have often been present at his ser- 
mons; and, making many comparisons of divers 
matters appertaining to Holy Scripture, I have 
never found in him any error or heresy, but in 
all his words and works I have always found 
him a true and catholic man.”’ 


Huss then, on Sept. 1, addressed a let- 
ter, which has only lately been discovered 
and printed,* to King Sigismund, thank- 
ing him for his gracious kindness, and beg- 

ing him to take measures to prevent his 
od judge: in secret, and to cause him to 
be heard and examined ina public audi- 
ence, and to be allowed therein to declare 
his doctrines and principles peaceably and 
without interruption; adding, that he 
well knew that severe trials from his bit- 
ter enemies awaited him, but that he was 
ready even to suffer death for that which 
he acknowledged and believed to be the 
truth. Early in October he wrote a fare- 
well letter to the Bohemians on his de- 
parture for Constance, “ in recessu ad Con- 
stantian,” and on Oct. 11 commenced his 
journey, without waiting for the promised 
safe-conduct, accompanied by two Bohemi- 
an noblemen, Wenceslas of Duba and John 
of Chlum, as well as by Magister John, 
Cardinal of Reinstein, and Peter of Mla- 
denovitz, a Bachelor of Arts of Prague, 
whose “ Relatio de causi Magistri Joannis 
Hus in Concilio Constantiensi acta,” is 
carefully edited by Dr. Palacky in the 
“Documenta,” pp. 237-324. On Nov. 3 
he entered Constance, and on Nov. 5 Wen- 
ceslas of Duba brought the safe-conduct, 
which had been prepared at Spires on the 
18th Oct. previously. Pope John XXIII. 
had already arrived on Oct. 28; Huss’s 
most zealous enemy, Michael of Deut- 
schbrod, commonly called Michael de 
Causis, from the office of a “procura- 
tor de causis fidei,” to which he had 
lately been appointed, was already there ; 
and soon afterwards arrived Magister Ste- 
phen of Palecz with the Bishop of Lei- 
tomysl. 

Long and wordy were the articles of ac- 
cusation exhibited against Huss, both by 
his Bohemian accusers and by the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the whole of which, with his 
answers and interlineations, are carefully 
given by Palacky in the “ Documenta.” 


* « Documenta.” p. 69. 
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One thing we will quote at length, and 
that is a passage of a letter from the cele- 
brated John Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, to Conrad, Archbishop 
of Prague, dated Sept. 24, 1414, which 
indicates the particular matter in the 
teaching of Huss that caused Gerson to 
pursue the Bohemian with the relentless 
animosity of which Huss himself com- 
plained, and by which he considered him- 
self deeply aggrieved. 


‘*The error,’? writes Gerson, ‘* which, 
amongst others, is most pernicious as regards 
the preservation of the body corporate and of 
peace, and which the teachers of dogmatic the- 
ology consider as a pestiferous root, which has 
already been cut off by various axes of sentences 
by the supreme pontiffs and in other quarters, 
appears to me to be this— That a foreknown 
(prescitus) or evil person, being in mortal sin, 
hath no dominion or jurisdiction or power over 
others in a Christian people. Now it seems to 
my littleness (mea parvitate) that all authority, 
whether spiritual or temporal, ought to arise 
against this error for its extermination — rather 
with fire and sword than with curious reason- 
ing; for those persons are devoid, not only of 
understanding, but of common sense, in the 
State, who with such arrogant and seditious 
rashness rave contrary to the apdstolic and phil- 
osophic maxim, ‘ Obey your masters, even the 
froward.’ For political dominion on earth is 
not founled on the title of predestination or 
charity, since it would have been very uncer- 
tain and deceptive, but is established on other 
grounds according to laws ecclesiastical and 
civil.”’ 

Into the circumstances of the arrest of 
Huss, on Nov. 28, and his long and cruel 
imprisonment, the flight of Pope John from 
Constance, and the failure of Sigismund 
to assert the dignity of the empire in his 
safe-conduct, which was undoubtedly vio- 
lated by the arrest of Huss untried and 
uncondemned, we do not propose to enter. 
We wish rather to turn our attention to 
the grounds on which Baron Helfert en- 
deavours to justify the conduct of the 
ecclesiastical party in arresting Huss, and 
to the gravamina which he selects as the 
most serious charges against him : — 


** Tf,’ says he (p. 190), ** we must absolutely 
reject the idea that Huss had made an attempt 
to escape, still « different view is taken by our 
judgment as regards the second question — 
Whether Huss had not, by other proceedings, 
deprived himself of the rights given him by his 
safe-conduct ? Huss was, up to his arrival at 
Constance, under the papal ban, and every 
place in which he stayed was subjected to the 
interdict. He was also, a thing which was in- 
cluded in his excommunication, suspended from 





all priestly functions, particularly reading holy 
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and preaching. The interdict and excom- 
munication, so far as they affected his inter- 
course with others and his presence at certain 
ecclesiastical rites, were removed by the Pope 
some days after his arrival at Constance; but 
his suspension from the personal performance of 
divine service in the mass and in preaching was 
never removed, But Huss did not allow this to 
interfere with his proceedings. As at Prague 
it had been his custom to pay little regard to 
the orders and penalties of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, with regard to which he had invented 
a new kind of appeal directly to Christ Himself, 
even so did he demean himself on the road to 
Constance, and even so in Constance itself... . 
With everyone whom he met on the road, 
whether clergyman or layman, he made a dis- 
play of his theological learning, and gave vent 
to his rhetorical invectives against the Pope and 
clergy. Nay, he boasted himself that he had 
received applause from all with whom he had 
personally conversed, He had composed a spe- 
cial notice in German, which he caused to be 
publicly placarded, first at Nuremberg, and 
afterwards in all places at which he arrived, 
and in which he remairied any length of time. 
As regards his sojourn in Constance, it is cer- 
tainly an undoubted fact that Huss never 
preached there in public ; and it was manifestly 
an audacious hoax, when one day it was ru- 
moured in Constance that Huss intended to 
preach the next Sunday in the principal church, 
and that everybody who attended the sermon 
was to receive a ducat. On the other hand, it 
was generally known that in his lodging he used 
to say mass in presence of a large assembly,* 
and allowed himself to discuss his doctrines un- 
reservedly with everyone who desired to con- 
verse with him. Through this improper conduct 
the Bishop of Constance felt himself compelled 
to send two of his clergy to Huss, to remind him 
that he was not allowed to say mass. When, 
therefore, Huss, according to his usual custom, 
disregarded this warning, the bishop in the 
strictest terms forbade his clergy and the neigh- 
bours who lived near Huss’s lodging to attend 
Huss’s masses. 

** From such a state of things it appears to 
us that it is possible to throw light upon two 
points : first, that the Council felt itself una- 
voidably compelled not to leave Huss in freedom 
any longer; secondly, that it required a great 
deal of enlightenment for King Sigismund to be 
persuaded of the legality and unavoidableness 
of this step. For it wasimpossible to prove its 
legality by simply pointing to some manifest 
fact, as would have been the case, had it been 
proved that Huss had attempted to escape. On 
the contrary, it was necessary to set forth the 
entire conduct of Huss, which, though appar- 
ently quiet and blameless, as nevertheless il- 


* We should like to know Baron Helfert’s au- 
thority for this statement of the presence of a /arge 
assembly, when divine service was performed by a 
man tho never left his lodgings once before his im- 
prisonment. But the absenee of references is a 
great drawback to Baron Helfert’s work. 
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legal, and in continual violation of the condi- 
tions of the promised protection. Its unavoida- 
bleness, then, did not lie in the fact that Huss’s 
person was secured to prevent his flight; for this 
it was impossible to produce a weaker proof, 
whereas, on the other side, two important cir- 
cumstances could be cited : one, that Huss had 
come to Constance, not only without compulsion, 
but also without a safe-conduct; the other, that 
from the time of his arrival he had never once 
crossed the threshold of his lodging. The ab- 
Solute necessity of the imprisonment of Huss 
could only be substantiated by the fact that in 
a place where people with the most different 
ideas about the Church met together, and at 
a time when it was all-important that the unity 
in the Church, which had been interrupted by 
internal and external circumstances, shonld be 
restored again, it must have been dangerous in 
the highest degree to leave a man of such at- 
tractive personal qualities and such thrilling 
eloquence as Huss in free intercourse with those 
who evefy day and at every hour visited him in 
his abode, before whom, with unreserved self- 
complacency, he continually discussed the dan- 
gerous subjects of his teaching and preaching.’’ 


Such is the best defence that Baron 
Helfert can make for the violation of Kin 
Sigismund’s safe-conduct on the part of 
the Council. It appears to us, that he has 
omitted to take into consideration two 
things, which, perhaps, had really greater 
weight with the Fathers of the Council 
than any of the matters which he has 
alleged in justification of their course. 
The first is the principle which was fully 
adopted by Ferdinand of Arragon (as we 
find from a letter of his quoted by Baron 
Helfert, p. 194), though not recognized by 
King Sigismund, that No FAITH NEED BB 
KEPT WITH HERETICS; the second, that it 
was desirable under the circumstances of 
the Council, for the superiority of the 
spiritual over the temporal power to be 
manifested by some overt act. King Si- 
gismund felt the insult most keenly, and 
left Constance for a week in consequence ; 
neither did anything induce him to submit 
to it, but the conviction that, if he did not 
give Huss and his safe-conduct up, the fair 
prospects of reform and reunion in the 
Church, which he thought lay before him 
by means of the Council, would at once 
be put an end to by its dissolution. But 
one thing, to the great advantage of pos- 
terity, he did insist on, viz. that Huss 
should have a public trial, an authentic 
record of which survives, not merely in the 
acts of the Council, but in the more trust- 
worthy pages of the Bohemian Mladen- 
vitz. 

What Huss’s own idea of the virtue of 
the king’s safe-conduct was, is manifest 
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from a letter (No. 70 in the “ Documenta”), 
which he wrote to his Bohemian friends, 
complaining of the inconsistency of Sigis- 
mund. 


** *T ask,’ writes he, ‘ for God’s sake, that all 
the lords will collectively petition the King for a 
final audience; because, after what he said 
alone in the Council, that an audience should be 
granted me very soon, his confusion will be very 
great if he fail to fulfil that statement. But [ 
think that his word is as steadfast as that re- 
specting his safe-conduct, with regard to which 
people told me in Bohemia to beware of his 
safe-conduct. And, otherwise, ‘‘ He will give 
thee to thine enemies himself.’? And Lord 
Mikesh Divoky said to me, in the presence of 
Magister Jesenitz: ‘* Magister! know for cer- 
tain that thou wilt be condemned.”’ I think he 
knew the King’s intention. I thought he loved 
the law of God and the truth; now I understand 
that he loves them not much; he condemned me 
before my enemies did. If he had even acted 
as the Gentile Pilate, who, on hearing the accu- 
sation, said: ‘*I find no fault in this man.’’ 
Or even if he had said: ‘I have given hima 
safe-conduct; if then he is not willing to abide 
by the decision of the Council, I will send him 
to the King of Bohemia with your sentence and 
attestations, that he may judge him himself 
with his clergy;”’ because he (Sigismund) thus 
intimated to me, through Henry Lefl and others, 
that he would appoint me a sufficient audience, 
and, if I did not submit to the judgment, that 
he would send me safe back again.’ ”’ 


Upon this Palacky remarks, that — 


*« Tt is scarcely credible that Sigismund could 
have given such a promise as that indicated in 
the latter part of Huss’s letter; if, however, he 
really did so, too much stress ought not to be 
laid upon such thoughtless language, as it 
clearly exceeded the limits, not merely of his 
rights and privileges, but also of his power.’’ 


What Huss had a right to expect under 
the circumstances was fair and honourable 
treatment before condemnation; and his 
chivalrous conduct in placing himself in 
the hands of his adversaries before receiv- 
ing the promised safe-conduct ought to 
have aided him towards obtaining such 
treatment. But the chivalrous maxims of 
the Bohemian laity were little regarded or 
appreciated by the Romish ecclesiastics 
assembled at Constance. Almost every- 
thing that had been brought against Huss 
had been reduced to very diminutive di- 
mensions by his explanations and qualifi- 
cations, except the point raised against 
him so vehemently, as already mentioned, 
by the celebrated Gerson. This, however, 
is confined to his Latin works, and it is 
manifest that his practical and popular 
teaching was perfectly clear from the 


“crass” doctrine of predestination, which 
Palacky in his history somewhat contempt- 
uously lays to his charge. But two singa- 
lar scenes occurred at Huss’s last hearing 
with respect to this point, which we will 
give in the words of Baron Helfert : 


**They proceeded to the doctrine, that a 
priest or bishop or pope, as soon as he sinned 
mortally, ceased to be a priest, bishop, or pope. 
Huss endeavoured to give this a more moder- 
pate turn by explanation, saying that he intended 
only to speak of internal essence and worthiness 
before God (quoad meritum), but not external 
position in office (quoad officitum et hominum 
reputationes), adding: * Likewise as regards a 
king, if he sins mortally, it must be said that 
he is no morea king.’ Sigismund had gone 
aside for a time into a bay-window, where he 
was conversing with the Count Palatine and the 
Burg-grave of Nuremberg on the danger of the 
doctrine, which had just been inquired into. 
When, therefore, Huss uttered these words, 
the prelates requested the king to approach, 
and desired Huss to repeat before him what he 
had just said. Then Cardinal d’Ailly stormed 
vehemently against Huss, saying that, not be- 
ing satisfied with depreciating the clergy, he 
wanted also to subvert the temporal po-ver. 
Sigismund at the moment said nothing more, 
than that there was no man who was without 
sin. But when, after the hearing, Huss had 
been removed to his prison, and the major part 
of the assembly had dispersed, the king re- 
mained in the hall surrounded by several car- 
dinals and prelates, with whom he conversed 
about the measures requisite in this important 
matter. At a little distance, waiting for the 
king, yet unobserved by him, stood the Bohe- 
mian lords, John of Chlum and Wenceslas of 
Duba, as well as Peter Mladenovitz, who had 
been assigned as secretary to John of Chlum, 
and had, according to Huss’s own statement, 
been a ‘ most faithful and steadfast comforter ” 
to him throughout his imprisonment. These 
three heard Sigismund conclude what he was 
saying with these words: ‘ Truly I was still 
young, when this sect arose in Bohemia, and 
ah! how greatly it has grown and increased. 
Therefore delay not in this matter, and make an 
end to his disciples as soon as possible. If he 
refuses to recant, burn him, or do with him 
what shall seem good to you. And if he wishes 
to recant, I counsel you, trust him not, as 
neither would [ trust him; for if he should re- 
turn to Bohemia, he would cause much more 
evil than before.’ ”’ 


This speech is said to have cost Sigis- 
mund a crown, and it certainly caused the 
personal detestation in which he was held 
by the Bohemians. 


** It was not this,’’ says Palacky, ‘‘ that the 
Bohemians took iil in Sigismund, that he did 





not protect Huss against condemnation and exe- 
cution as a heretic; the much canvassed safe- 
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**T, So and So, &. Over and above the 


question could have been raised about a breach | protestations made by me which I desire to con- 


of it thereby; but they never could forget, that 
instead of acting as an intercessor for Huss, he 
had rather egged on the fathers to condemn 
him.,’’ 

Great efforts were made by the Council 
to obtain a recantation from Huss, and in 
these a “ father,’ whose name is unknown, 
but who appears to have taken especial in- 
terest in him, and to have gained his con- 
fidence above all ‘others, played a very 
prominent part. When entreated on the 
5th of July, for the last time, by both dep- 
uties from the Council and the Bohemian 
magnates, especially John of Chlum, not 
to allow false shame to hold him back from 
a salutary course, Huss replied, with 
tears : * 


**Lord John! be assured that if I knew that 
I had written or preached against the law and 
Holy Mother Church aught that is erroneous, I 
would humbly recant it, God is my witness; but 
I always desire that they should point out to me 
better and more probable passages of Scripture 
(Scripture) than are the things that I have 
written and taught, and if these are pointed out 
to me, I will most readily recant.’” 


At which one of the bishops present an- 
swered: “Magister John, wilt thon be 
wiser than the whole Council?” But the 
magister said to him: “I do not wish to 
be wiser than the whole Council ; but give 
me, I ask, the least in the Council, who 
will instruct me with better and stronger 
passages of Scripture, and I am ready to 
recant forthwith.” Thus,it would appear, 
that it was the Protestant principles of 
private judgment, as against mere author- 
ity, and of appeal to the Scriptures, as 
against the living exponents of Church 
doctrines, for which Huss was condemned 
and suffered, and not for any deliberate or 
intentional variation of doctrine from 
what he supposed to be the teaching of the 
Church in his day. 

But in his correspondence and inter- 
course with the nameless “father,” and 
subsequently, another, and that a very sin- 
gular element, appears to play a very im- 
portant part, which requires the more at- 
tention from us, as Palacky has passed it 
over in silence in his history. It was not 
merely doctrines which he held that Huss 
was required to recant,*but doctrines 
which he maintained to have been falsely 
ascribed to him. The formula of recanta- 
tion which the “father” urged upon him 
was as follows :¢ — 


* “Documenta,” p. 316. 
+ P. 121. 





sider repeated here, I protest anew, that, al- 
though many things are laid to my charge, 
which I have never thought of, yet respecting 
all the things laid to my charge or objected 
ageinst me, whether extracted from my books 
or by the depositions of witnesses, I submit my- 
self humbly to the merciful ordinance, defini- 
tion, and correction of the sacrosanct General 
Council, to abjure, revoke, retract, undergo 
merciful penance, and do all and singular that 
the said sacrosanct Council shail mercifully and 
of its grace consider right to ordain for my sal- 
vation, recommending myself most devoutly to 
the same.”’ 


In letter seventy-nine (p. 126) Huss lays 
great stress on the sin which he thought 
he would commit if he were to recant 
what he had never held. 


** This is,’’ says he, ‘* my final determination 
in the name of Jesus Christ: that I will not 
admit the articles, which have been truly ex- 
tracted, to be erroneous; neither will I abjure 
the articles laid to my charge by false witnesses; 
because to abjure is to confess that one has held 
an error or errors, and to depart from them 
and hold the contrary. Because God knoweth 
that I have never preached those errors which 
they have concocted, removing many truths and 
adding falsehoods.”’ 


So that the submission to authority re- 
quired of him was not merely the accept- 
ance of the wisdom of others in lieu of 
his own, but also something that would 
have completely annihilated his moral be- 
ing, and ins which his moral sense, as a 
true and honest man, indignantly revolted. 
Indeed, after the conversation with Sigis- 
mund above related, the leading members 
of the Council seem to have felt that they 
must of necessity either crush or burn 
him. 

Passing over, for want of space, the in- 
teresting particulars of his degradation 
from the priesthood, and the other pre- 
liminaries to his execution, we will give 
the account of his last moments in the 
words of Baron Helfert : — 


‘*When they arrived at the place they ar- 
ranged themselves in a wide circle, and orders 
were given to Ulric of Reichenthal to ask Huss 
whether he wished to confess; and a priest 
named Ulric Sorand came forwards and said : 
* Dear sir and magister, if you will leave your 
unbelief and heresy, for which you must suffer, 
I will gladly hear your confession : if, however, 
you will not, you know yourself that it is not 
proper to give divine things to or perform them 
for a heretic.’ To this Huss replied, that, not 
being conscious of mortal sin, he had no need 
of his assistance. He wished to address the 
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people, but the Count Palatine prevented it, and 
bade the executicners commence their work. 
They placed him at the stake with his face 
towards the east; but when one of those present 
observed it, he was obliged to remove to the 
opposite side with his face towards the west. 
Now he stood fastened to the stake with chains 
and iron bands, surrounded up to his neck by 
faggots, mixed with straw and smeared with 
pitch; and now the dreadful act was about to 
begin, when the Lord of Pappenheim, the mar- 
shal of the empire, sent by the king, suddenly 
arrived, and entreated him to save his life and 
soul by recantation. But Huss replied that he 
was willing to die a cheerful death for the truth, 
which he had taught in his lifetime. Then both 
noblemen gave the signal by clapping their 
hands, and turned away. In a moment the 
pile was in a blaze of fire; flame and smoke soon 
stifled his voice, as he gazed towards heaven, as 
some imagined they heard, singing psalms,— as 
others relate, screaming with agony, THE MAR- 
TYR OF ERROR AND DISOBEDIENCE,”’ * 


Such is the account of Huss’s last mo- 
ments and the causes of his death, which 
the Ultramontanes would wish to have ac- 
cepted by the world; the change of type 
in which is Baron Helfert’s, not ours. 
Such is the view of his fate, which was in- 
tended to counteract the effect produced 
by the history of Palacky, which, however, 
itself appears to us to have done Huss but 
scanty justice, and to reflect the impres- 
sion conveyed by his Latin rather than by 
his Bohemian works, most of which were 
then unprinted and unknown, except to 
afew. But their subsequent publication 
by Pan K. J. Erben produced an effect in 
Bohemia, the results of which have not yet 
fully appeared. So great was the sensa- 
tion produced by the impossibility of find- 
ing adequate ground for the condemnation 
and execution of Huss in his Bohemian 
writings, that it was actually in contem- 
plation to collect signatures for a petition 
to the so-called CEcumenical Council, re- 
questing it to review the case of Huss, 
and possibly to reverse the decision of the 
Council of Constance, and rehabilitate 
him as a good and faithful Catholic. But 
the national press gave so unfavourable 
a reception to the proposal that it was 
soon abandoned. The words of the Nar- 
odni Listz (“ National Letters”), a national, 
but not a Protestant, paper, on July 4th, 
1869, upon the subject are so remarkable, 
both in themselves and as expressing the 
general feeling of the enlightened portion 
of the Bohemian or Czeskish nation, that 


* “ Mucennika bludu a neposlusentsoi.”—N.B. 
Miladenovitz gives the very words which he chanted 
Seatiy, secondly, and thirdly.—‘* Documenta,” p. 
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we cannot but think that we shall do good 
service by placing them permanently on 
record. 


**We have just read,” says the WVarodni 
Listz, **in one of the local papers, that an 
idea has started up in Prague to frame and pro- 
cure as many signatures of Bohemians and 
Moravians as possible to a petition to the com- 
ing C&cumenical Council, to undertake a revi- 
sion of the case of Huss. 

** With this idea it is impossible for us to 
agree, either from the standpoint of the histor- 
ical traditions of our nation, or from that of 
modern relations; we hold it therefore to be our 
duty to pronouuce publicly against it, although 
we certainly doubt whether the wish for the 
revision just mentioned can have come from the 
public itself, and can have found adherents in 
wider circles. What would be the necessary 
consequences of such a petition, not to say of an 
actual revision? Certainly only this: that we 
should thrust anew into public discussion a long 
ago completed act of the great tragedy of our 
nation; that we should again transfer an event, 
which has now only a historical and literary 
significance for our nation, to the ground of 
religious disputes, which our age has happily 
done with, and for which our nation cannot en- 
tertain any longing, especially at a time when 
& matter much more important to us is in ques- 
tion— the preservation of the political and 
national existence of the Slavonic race in the 
lands of the Bohemian crown. On this political 
struggle we must for the time concentrate all 
our powers. [3 it that some of us have a wish 
for arguments with the hierarchy at the Romish 
Council on the questions, ‘ Whether a man is 
predestinated to or foreknown for salvation?’ 
‘ Whether a Council is above the Pope, or the 
Pope above a Council?’ or, lastly, *‘ Whether 
Huss was a good Catholic or not?’ 

** We honestly acknowledge that, personally, 
we have not much taste for wasting time in such 
discussions, These matters have long ago been 
brought to an end, and belong, thank God, 
merely to history. We do not wish to sharpen 
our wits even on the questions, whether the 
Council of Constance acted under other imflu- 
ences than the guidance of the Holy Spirit, or 
whether that Ecclesiastical Council was infallible 
or not. All this we gladly leave to the Fathers 
of the Church to amuse themselves with at the 
Council; we content ourselves with the con- 
sciousness that the people has long ago hit upon 
ideas more practical, and much more advan- 
tageous to its spiritual and material welfare. 
To whom would a fresh analysis of the dogmas 
of Magister John Huss be convenient at the 
present time? Scarcely to enlightened Cath- 
olics, and certainly not to the Orthodox Cath- 
olic priesthood. This surely will not make up 
its mind at the present day to receive into its 
midst, as a faithful Catholic, a man who has 
been for four centuries and a half excommuni- 
cated as one of the most detested heretics. We 
are told, indeed, that the people who condemned 
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Huss to the stake are dead, and that no pro-| ter John Huss, but, more than that, acknowl- 
curator at the present Ecumenical Council will edged the rectitude also of the later and much 
be affected by their passions. What! do we} more advanced Hussite Reformation, by declar- 
not observe how even now the representatives; ing the successors of Huss ‘ good Christians, 
of the Fathers at Constance skirmish against | and especial sons of the Holy Church! ’ 

the doctrines of the pious Magister of Husinetz ? | **Do you wish to entreat pardon for your 
Do we not see how they fill the columns of their! great Reformer from a Council of Bishops and 
papers with fresh and fresh anathemas against | Patriarchs, who, in the nineteenth century, are 
the Martyr of Constance? Can we hope from| going to meet for the purpose of condemning 
these gentleman, that, devoid of passion, they | enlightenment in general and of proclaimin 
will finally acknowledge that, up to this time, | the infallibility of the Pope as a new article of, 
they have been condemning an innocent man? | faith? 

‘“* The projected revision would not therefore; ‘* You wish to clear the character of Huss, 
be convenient to anybody; nay, it would not be and see! by your projected petition for the re- 
advantageous for our own nation. The Bohe-| vision of the proceedings against him in a new 
mian nation stands no more in need of any | Council of Bishops, you are yourselves violating 
such revision. The idea of reform, which it| chief article of his doctrine. Magister John 
took up as a foster-mother out of the flames of | Huss, indeed, laid the greatest stress on this 
Constance, and suckled with its own blood till; truth, which he first enunciated in the chapel 
the great reformation of the whole Christian Bethlehem, that the Church is the assembly of 
world, has long had its character cleared and | all believers, and that to that assembly alone it 
been recognized, not only by the whole of the| appertains to decide infallibly about articles of 
present enlightened world, but also by history, | faith. But you wish to betake yourselves to an 








which exercises jurisdiction, as a supreme 
judge, even over Popes and Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils, What would there be to reconsider? Per- 
haps the truth of some of those humble princi- 
ples which Huss defended before the Council of 
Constance. 

‘¢ Those principles were only the first germ, 
the seed from which through the intellectual ac- 
tivity of the whole naticn, during two centuries 
—as even the German historian, Ranke, ac- 
knowledges in his latest work —the whole of 
the great Reformation of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries sprang and developed it- 
self. That Reformation means not merely re- 
form in the Christian Church, it means also the 
progress of mankind in tie path of enlighten- 
ment and freedom in general. Our nation, in 
becoming the fosterer of the modest doctrine of 
Huss, became also the foremost combatant in 
the path of human progress. Do you wish by 
a revision, which would be limited merely to the 
Council of Constance, to depreciate the signifi- 
cance of the whole of Hussitism? Do you wish 
to annihilate that gigantic labour of great wars, 
that lasted two centuries, by means of the re- 
traction of a few articles of the accusation pre- 
ferred at Constance, which are insignificant in 
themselves, and can affect nobody any longer? 

‘* Neither do we recognize the need of any re- 
vision even from a purely formal standpoint. 
Indeed, our nation has already itself revised the 
proceedings at Constance. It revised them in 
good earnest on the helmets of the crusaders in 
the victories at Domazlitz, Ouste, Tachor, Su- 
domer, and elsewhere. By the power of its 
arms and the irresistible might of its truth, it 
induced even the Ecclesiastical Council of Basle 
to repeal the sentence of that of Constance. Go 
to the Museum of the Bohemian Kingdom, and 
read for yourselves in golden letters the humble 
recantation of the fiery decision of the Fathers 
of Constance! See there the ‘ Compactata,’ in 
which an Ecclesiastical Council not merely ac- 


knowledged the truth of the doctrine of Magis-| 





assembly of obscure ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
ascriding to them the right of deciding matters 
which appertain to the judgment of the whole 
Church. 

‘*We should therefore find ourselves, after 
four centuries and a half, just in the position 
of those who burned him at Constance. And 
that is not enough. A formerly victorious and 
heroic nation you want to make all at once into 
humble servants of the Romish hierarchy; you 
want the Bohemian nation, which for whole 
centuries was the only one in Europe that did 
not bend its neck beneath the sway of ambitious 
Rome, and which most steadfastly opposed her, 
all at once, in a time of enlightenment and uni- 
versal emancipation from hierarchial rule, to 
surrender itself to the mercy of Ultramontan- 
ism, to disown its past history and to ask for 
absolution for the errors of its predecessors. We 
are to exchange our mighty past for the con- 
tempt of all enlightened people of the age in 
which we are living! 

‘* After having hitherto drawn our great 
strength in the struggle for the independent ex- 
istence of our nation from the glorious times of 
the Bohemian Reformation, we are all at once 
to annihilate its significance! The great Bohe- 
mian Reformation is to be crumpled up into a 
few insignificant articles of the defence of Huss 
at Constance, and the great Reformer is to be 
made into an obscure, insignificant priestly 
zealot, who was condemned only ‘ from person- 
al feeling,’ and is now to be accepted to mercy, 
as a pious member of the Romish hierarchy! 

** Do but leave that curse of the Council of 
Constance on the heads of those who burnt him 
and on the heads of their present representa- 
tives, A great Reformer condemned by an as- 
sembly of bishops and prelates has much great- 
er significance in the history of human enlight- 
enment than a priest accepted to mercy by the 
selfsame Romish hierarchy.” 

A. H. Wraris.aw. 
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From The Spectator. 
TWO ASPECTS OF THE LIFE OF A JESUIT 
PRIEST.* 


Unpver the somewhat ill-chosen title of 
“The Condition of Catholics under James 
L,’’? Mr. Morris has translated from the 
Latin an autobiography of John Gerard, 
the celebrated Jesuit father of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., and has pub- 
lished for the first time that father’s “ His- 
tory of the Gunpowder Plot,” composed 
by him after his recall from England con- 
sequent on the increased danger of his po- 
sition in this country from his supposed 
complicity in the Plot. The “ History” 
was consulted in MS. by Dr. Lingard in 
preparing his History of England, and con- 
sequently the new facts of importance con- 
tained in it have already been placed be- 
fore the English public, and have been 
duly estimated in all recent considerations 
of the subject of the Plot. But both 
“ Autobiography ” and “ History ”’ possess 
a value of their own which is perfectly 
unaffected by any use which may have been 
made of them as authorities for facts. Noth- 
ing but the actual words of such a writer, 
and his narrative taken in ertenso, could 
give any real idéa of the strange and dan- 
gerous times in which he lived, or make 
us feel what was the nature of the man 
himself, and what was the true character 
of the principles by which his conduct was 
dictated. In the case before us such a de- 
lineation was especially needed, for the 
name of “Jesuit” has long been a term of 
reproach, not merely among Protestants, 
but also among decided Roman Catholics, 
and the question of the compatibility of 
the maxims of the Society with civil gov- 
ernment and social morality has been one 
on which liberal-minded men have been 
much divided in opinion. And although 
we cannot unreservedly accept the account 
given of himself and the representation of 
public affairs by Father John Gerard, it is 
quite impossible for the most guarded of 
autobiographers and historians to enter 
into such details of every-day life without 
unintentionally employing expressions and 
displaying sentiments which tell something 
very like the truth about himself and his 
position. It it also a satisfaction to any- 
one who wishes to ascertain the truth, that 
such works have been edited in the pres- 
ent instance by a gentleman belonging to 
the Society, and who sympathizes so much 


* The Condition of Catholics under James I. Fa- 
ther Gerard's Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Edited, with his Life, by John Morris, Priest of the 
Fociety of Jesus. London: Longmans and Co. 
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with the sentiments and morale of Gerard 
that his occasional notes and comments 
are rather explanations and defences than 
extenuations of his author on most ques- 
tionable points. We therefore run no risk 
in assuming that the sentiments implied in 
these statements of Father Gerard convey 
the true rationale of morality in the So- 
ciety of Jesus. It may be differently for- 
mulated in different ages, and to meet dif- 
fering phases of society, but substantially 
and in spirit Father Gerard’s exposition 
may be taken as authoritative. 

The leading events of John Gerard’s life 
may be compressed within a comparatively 
small compass. He was the second son of 
Sir Thomas Gerard, of Bryn, in Lanca- 
shire, a gentleman of ancient family, and 
a determined Recusant Roman Catholic, 
who was twice imprisoned in the Tower 
for plots against the Government. He 
was born in 1564, and at the age of fifteen 
was sent to Exeter College, Oxford, but 
only stayed there a year, having refused 
to attend Protestant worship and partake 
of the Anglican Sacrament. On leaving 
he was placed under the tuition of his old 
college tutor, who had left also on similar 
religious grounds, and of a priest who re- 
sided on that pretext in the Gerard house- 
hold, and who afterwards entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus. At nineteen he went over 
to France, and resided for three years at 
Rheims. Here he began to devote him- 
self especially to the study of theology, 
but ne says that he was left too much to 
the guidance of his own taste in the choice 
of his reading. About this time he made 
the acquaintance of a young man who had 
just entered the Society, and it was under 
his influence, no doubt, that, to use his 
words, “ when about twenty years of age, 
I heard the call of God’s infinite mercy 
and loving kindness, inviting me from the 
crooked ways of the world to the straight 
path, to the perfect following of Christ in 
his holy Society.’ After three years 
spent at Rheims, Gerard went to Clermont 
College at Paris, to fiffish his general edu- 
cation, and “to see more closely the man- 
ner of the Society’s life.” A year after- 
wards he had a dangerous illness, and on 
his recovery “ accompanied Father Thomas 
Darbyshire to Rouen, in order to see 
Father Persons, who had arrived thither 
from England, and was staying incognito 
in that city, superintending the publica- 
tion of his Christian Directory.” Him Ge- 
rard consulted on his vocation, and by his 
advice resolved to visit England first. 





Daring this visit he experienced his first 
imprisonment, but escaped with a fine, 
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and got off to Paris, from which city he 
repaired to Rome. Here he studied at the 
English College before entering the So- 
ciety, but the air of Rome not suiting his 
constitution, his studies were hurried, and 
at the time when the Spanish Armada was 
nearing the coasts of England, “ Cardinal 
Allen,” he says, “thought fit to send me 
to England for various matters connected 
with Catholic interests, but as I still want- 
ed several months of the lawful age for 
taking Priest’s Orders, a Papal dispensa- 
tion was obtained. I was most unwilling 
to depart unless I was first admitted into 
the Society, so Father Persons, out of his 
singular charity towards me, obtained my 
admission to the Noviciate, which I was to 
finish in England.” So on the Feast of 
the Assumption 1588, he and Father Ed- 
mund Ouldcorne, who afterwards suffered 
for alleged complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot, were admitted into the Society, and 
commissioned for England. They, after 
some delays, embarked accordingly, and 
landed on the coast of Norfolk, from which 
county, after several adventures involv- 
ing a successful initiation of Gerard into 
his missionary labours, they both found 
their way to London, and were welcomed 
by the acting head of the Society in Eng- 
land, the celebrated Father Garnet. 

From this time until the apprehension 
of Gerard in 1594, his life was a succession 
of zealous labours, under various assumed 
names, in what he considered to be the 
path of duty, and of hair-breadth escapes 
from the priest-searchers, and of similar 
adventures, which read like a romance, 
and form an interesting illustration of the 
priests’ hiding-houses which still remain in 
this country. How far during this time 
he was engaged in other than missionary 
enterprises, in the strictly religious sense 
of the term, we cannot tell. He, indeed, 
always affirms that the principles of his 
Society prohibit any interference in State 
affairs, but the interests of their religion 
appear always to have been considered a 
fair object of concern, and this proviso we 
know was elastic enough to allow Father 
Persons to be the acknowledged head of 
the party in favour of the Spanish Succes- 
sion during the reign of Elizabeth and the 
beginning of that of James I. Besides, in 
fact, Jesuits, according to their own ac- 
knowledgment, were several times en- 
gaged in missions of a very mixed charac- 
ter, and it must remain very doubtful 
whether the favourite pupil of Persons, 
whom he despatched into England at such 
an era as the Spanish invasion, confined 
himself to what we should call religious 
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labours. The English Government know- 
ing his antecedents and connections, was 
naiurally of opinion that he had other ob- 
jects in view, and meddled in other affairs, 
so after being transferred to one or two 
prisons, he was at last committed to the 
Tower, where he was put to the torture, 
to extract from him the whereabouts of 
Father Garnet. He, however, remained 
unshaken, and the attempt to force him 
seems to have been abandoned by the 
Government, the Earl of Essex expressing 
great admiration at his constancy. The 
humane conduct of the officials of the 
Tower affords a pleasing contrast to the 
cruel system of which such men as Cecil, 
Bacon, and Coke made themselves the 
agents,— indeed, in the case of Gerard, 
his gaoler appears to have carried his 
leniency to the extent of great negligence 
of his duties as custodian; and availing 
himself of this little by little, the clever 
Jesuit father held free communication with 
his friends without, and by their assist- 
ance and the co-operation of a fellow-pris- 
oner, managed to effect a daring and ad- 
venturous escape from the Tower on the 
night of October 4, 1597. He resumed 
his missionary efforts, the Government 
making little effort to recapture him at 
first ; but when the Gunpowder Flot ex- 
ploded, he became involved in the charges 
made against the Jesuit Fathers, and a 
more diligent search was made for him, 
until at last he was smuggled out of Eng- 
land in May, 1606. Three years later he 
was admitted into the body of the Society 
by the four solemn vows of a professed 
Father, by special grace, as his learnin 
did not come up to the standard require 
by the Society. He survived his escape 
from England thirty-one years, but his 
autobiography ends here, and we have 
scarcely any record of the rest of his life. 
He died as confessor to the English Col- 
lege at Rome, July 27, 1637 in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

Such is an outline of the life which this 
volume discloses to us in detail, and we 
must confess we have risen from its perus- 
al with a mixed feeling of admiration for 
the individual Jesuits, and of grave disap- 
proval of the system under the guidance 
of which they acted. Under a different 
system, and in another sphere of action, 
John Gerard might have achieved a repu- 
tation which would entitle him to rank 
among our noblest English worthies. A 
member of one of the old landed families 
of this country, conversant with the ordi- 
nary accomplishments of such a station, 
courteous and affable, with an unusually 
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stately and dignified presence, a fearless 
and even reckless courage, rare presence 
of mind and patient determination, a power- 
ful and subtle intellect, a proud sense of 
the demands of what he considered to be 
honour, a quiet and unselfish enthusiasm, 
but a keen relish of success, which really in- 
volved unconscious self-satisfaction, though 
it was not inconsistent with a general self- 
depreciatory humility, what might he not 
have done for England, and for the ad- 
vance of every right principle, had his lot 
been thrown among better associations 
than those of the school of Ignatius 
Loyola! When we read his unaffected 
and evidently unexaggerated account of 
his constancy and self-devotion under the 
most trying anxieties of mind and bodily 
sufferings, of the strong faith in his cause, 
and heroic endurance with which he sus- 
tained tortures prolonged for hours, and 
renewed with pitiless cruelty, and of the 
unbroken spirit and adroit and daring 
manner in which he planned and carried 
out his escape from the Tower of London, 
we should lose every other feeling in one 
of admiration of the man, if this senti- 
ment were not modified by little attendant 
circumstances in which the cloven foot of 
the System to which his moral nature was 
sacrificed, peeps through. But when we 
turn to what he would consider as equally 
glorious records —the account which he 
gives with so much satisfaction of his mis- 
sionary labours in the heart of English 
family life we may still admire the dexter- 
ity of the plotter and diplomatist, but we 
can feel little but disapprobation of the 
methods employed, and displeasure in 
the results so triumphantly chronicled. 
Among the converts thus brought into 
the Roman Catholic fold were young Sir 
Everard Digby and his wife, into whose 
household Gerard was introduced in lay 
disguise by a co-religionist, “ Master Roger 
Lee,” afterwards Father Lee. The wife 
was first separately brought over, and 
then the husband equally separately on 
the occasion of a severe illness. The his- 
tory of his conversion is thus introduced : 
— “ Now it so happened that he had fallen 
sick in London, and his wife on hearing it 
determined to go and nurse him. We, 
however [himself and Lee] went up before 
her, and travelling more expeditiously, had 
time to deal with him before she came.” 
Then follows the account of his conver- 
sion. After his reconciliation, he began 
on his part to be anxious about his wife, 
and wished to consult with us how best to 
bring her to the Catholic religion. We 
both smiled at this, but said nothing at 
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the time, determining to wait till his wife 
came up to town, that we might witness 
how each loving soul would strive to win 
the other. Certainly, they were a favoured 
pair. Both gave themselves wholly to 
God’s service, and the husband afterwards 
sacrificed all his property, his liberty, nay, 
even his life, for God’s Church, as I shall 
relate hereafter. For that was this Sir 
Everard Digby, knight, of whom later on 
I should have had to say so many things, 
if so much had not been already written 
and published about him and his compan- 
ions. But never in any of these writings 
has justice been done to the sincerity of 
his intentions, nor the circumstances prop- 
erly set forth which would put his conduct 
in its true light.” Such is Father Ge- 
rard’s allusion to the part played by Sir 
Everard as a Gunpowder conspirator, and 
such was the catastrophe, moral and ma- 
terial, to which the conversion of this 
“favoured pair” was the prelude. How 
far the great spiritual influence and guid- 
ance which from that time forward Gerard 
exercised over the weak mind of the young 
knight is compatible with a belief in his 
own entire ignorance of the Plot, is a 
question of probabilities which every one 
must decide for himself. It was asserted 
that the conspirators received the com- 
munion at his house, and at his hands; 
but both Digby and Faulkes acquit him 
of any complicity with the Plot; and he 
himself asserts that the communion was 
not administered by himself, but by a 
priest who was staying in the house, and 
without his cognizance. After his escape 
from England, a report gained general cir- 
culation and credence abroad among Ro- 
man Catholics, on the authority of a priest, 
that Gerard had boasted to him of his pre- 
vious knowledge and complicity in the 
Plot, and Gerard took great pains to 
deny the statement in repeated letters to 
high dignitaries of his Church. Gerard’s 
own solemn denial of his knowledge of the 
Plot would go for much from such a man, 
if unfortunately he did not avowedly act 
on a theory of the nature of truth and 
falsehood which is ingenious enough, as it 
appears to us, to render worthless any de- 
nial, however seemingly positive and ex- 
plicit. Mr. Morris has given his own ver- 
sion of the real Jesuit doctrine of equivoca- 
tion, and of the difference in the meaning 
of the word as employed then and now; 
but Gerard himself gives us its rationale 
more fully and clearly in his account of 
his examination by the Attorney-General 
in Elizabeth’s reign, and we will give his 
own words : — 
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**The Attorney-General inveighed much 
against this, und tried to make out that this was 
to foster lying, and so destroy all reliable com- 
munications between men, and, therefore, all 
bonds of society. I, on the other hand, main- 
tained that this was not falsehood, nor supposed 
as intention of deceiving, which is necessary to 
constitute a lie, but merely a keeping back of 
the truth, and that where one is not bound to 
declare it; consequently there is no deception, 
bec.use nothing is refused which the other has a 
right to claim. I showed, moreover, that our 
doctrine did no way involve a destruction of the 
bonds of society, because the use of equivoca- 
tion is never allowed in making contracts, since 
all are bound to give their neighbour his due, 
and in making of contracts truth is due to the 
party contracting. It should be remembered 
also, I said, that it is not allowed to use equivo- 
cation in ordinary conversation, to the detri- 
ment of plain truth and Christian simplicity, 
much less in matters properly falling under 
the cognizance of civil authority [the original 
MS. has ‘‘in subornata gubernatione Reipub- 
lices.”? Mr. Morris conjectures this to be a mis- 
take for subordinatd, and gives the above con- 
jectural rendering], since it is not lawful to 
deny even a capital crime, if the accused is 
questioned juridically. He asked me, there‘ore, 
what I considered juridical questioning. I an- 
swered that the questioners must be really 
superiors or judges in the matter under exami- 
nation; then the matter itself must besome crime 
hurtful to the common weal, in order that it may 
come under their jurisdiction; for sins merely 
internal were reserved for God’s judgment. 
Again, there must be some trustworthy testi- 
mony brought against the accused ; thus it is the 
custom in England that all who are put on their 
trial, when first asked by the jndge if they are 
guilty or not, answer, ‘ Not Guilty,’ before any 
witness is brought against them, and any ver- 
dict found by the jury, and though they answer 
the same way, whether really guilty or not, yet 
no one accuses them of lying. Therefore I laid 
down this general principle, that no one is al- 
lowed to use equivocation except in the case 
when something is asked him, either actually or 
virtually, which the questioner has no right to 
ask, and the declaration of which will turn to 
his own hurt, if he answers according to the in- 
tention of the questioner. I showed that this 
had been our Lord’s practice; I showed him 
that it was the practice of all prudent men, 
and would certuinly be followed by my inter- 
rogators themselves, in case they were asked 
about some secret sin, for example, or were 
asked by robbers where their movey was hid. 
They asked me, therefore, when our Lord ever 
made use of equivocation, to which I replied, 
* When he told his Apostles that no one knew 
the Day of Judgment, not even the Son of 
Man; and again, when he said that he was not 
going up to the festival at Jerusalem, and 
yet he went; yea, and he knew that he should 
go, when he said he would not.’ Wade here 
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interrupted me, gaying, ‘ Christ really did not 
know the Day of Judgment as Son of Man.’ — 
* It cannot be,’ said I, ‘ that the Word of God 
Incarnate, and with a human nature hypostati- 
cally united to God, should be subject to ignor- 
ance; nor that he who was appointed Judge by 
God the Father should be ignorant of those 
facts which belonged necessarily to his office; 
nor that he should be of infinite wisdom, and 
yet not know what intimutely concerned him- 
self.” In fact, these heretics do not practically 
admit what the Apostle teaches (though they 
boast of fullowing his doctrines), namely that 
all the Fullness of the Divinity resided corpo- 
really in Christ, and that in him were all the 
re of the wisdom and knowledge of 
od.’ 


This illustration from Scripture appears to 
us to cover a much more serious system 
of deceit than that which Mr. Morris is in- 
clined to admit, and the latitude given to 
individual judgment in the more ignorant, 
and to non-natural constructions in more 
subtle and informed minds by the canon 
itself, as set forth by Gerard, especially in 
hisextraordinary interpretation of the word 
“juridical,” seems to us to prove sufliciently 
how dangerous a doctrine this was, even if 
not pushed beyond its theoretical limits. 
Mr. Morris lays considerable stress on the 
warning which Gera:d and others (accord- 
ing to their own account) added to their 
denials of real facts, that they should say 
the same even if the alleged facts were 
true, and appeals to Sir Walter Scott’s 
practice in concealing the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels. But, waiving the 
question of Scott’s practice, and preferring 
that writer’s theory of Truth as expressed 
in his Jeanie Deanes and elsewhere, it 
seems clear from Gerard’s own account 
that he did not always give this warning, 
— in the case of his denial in the Tower 
of all knowledge of Francis Page (pp. cix. 
~xi) there is nothing but the simple lie re- 
peated again and again and in Page’s 
presence, in order, as he says, to put him 
on his guard against being deluded into 
admitting their acquaintance by the asser- 
tion that Gerard himself had confessed it. 
And if this “equivocation”” was only a 
strictly defensive evasion of an admission, 
without any intention to deceive, it is not 
easy to see what was its practical advant- 
age over a simple refusal to answer at all. 
No one in either case would be deluded 
into the belief that the man under ques- 
tion was making an unnecessary martyr 
of himself, by not speaking out decidedly 
when he had nothing to conceal. But the 
whole atmosphere which we seein to 
breathe when we plunge iato all this subtle 
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casuistry about the limits of truth and 
falsehood is a tainted one, and we cannot 
escape the conviction that the moral char- 
acter of the men who were continually 
reconciling their minds to such practices, 
and finding plausible grounds for depart- 
ing from the simplicity of Truth, must 
have been insensibly and unconsciously 
lowered and perverted. At any rate, no 
one can be surprised that such a practice 
should expose their conduct to the worst 
construction, and that they should bring 
down on their Society suspicions of com- 
plicity in many acts from which a more 
straightforward course would have saved 
them. As to the complicity of the Jesuit 
Fathers in the Gunpowder Plot, we quite 
agree with the modified judgment passed 
by our last and best historian of the 
period, Mr. Gardiner, that a modern jury 
would at once acquit them legally, but 
that there are strong moral presumptions 
against some of them. 

We have been able to give within our 
necessary limits but a very imperfect and 
“faint idea of the interest and value of the 
volume before us, though we have perhaps 
said enough to send our readers to the 
work itself for a more particular knowl- 
edge of its contents; but we cannot con- 
clude without thanking Mr. Morris for his 
intelligent and unobtrusive editorship, or 
without speaking highly of the moderate 
and candid tone of his remarks. 


BISHOP PATTESON.—IN MEMORIAM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


“If the poor savage that struck him down had 
known who and what he was, we believe he would 
rather have knelt to him, than have slain him.”— 
Daily News 

Srr,— It may perhaps be permitted 
to an intimate and deeply attached friend 
of the late Bishop Patteson to record a 
few impressions of him as he appeared at 
Oxford to a Liberal and a Broad-Church- 
man. 

The first acquaintance of the writer 
with the Bishop was made at Lord’s 
Cricket-ground, where they played against 
each other in the Public School’s matches, 
the one as Captain of the Eton, the other 
as Captain of the Harrow Eleven. After- 
wards (though the Bishop was the senior) 
they were undergraduates together at 
Balliol College, and subsequently brother 
Fellows of Merton. There began an in- 


timacy the memory of which will remain 
one of the most cherished recollections of 
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the survivor. For the truth must be told, 
Patteson was not during his undergrad- 
uate career the man that he afterwards 
grew tobe. Though always of high and 
blameless character, he was at that period 
colourle:s and almost common-place. At 
any rate, he was not in sympathy with the 
spirit of his College, that spirit which 
made Balliol the most delightful society, 
the very focus of the most stimulating 
life of the University. The man who in 
later years developed such a remarkable 
linguistic and philological faculty, the man 
who afterwards took such a keen interest 
in the theelogical and political problems of 
the day, at Oxford never took to the studies 
of the place, was a reluctant and half-inter- 
ested sojourner, was ever looking back to 
the playing-fields of Eton, or forward to the 
more congenial sphere of acountry parish. 
And thus his influence upon his contem- 
poraries at Oxford bore no relation to the 
character of the man:whom we afterwards 
learned to know, and knowing, to vener- 
ate and love. 

At college he was essentially a public- 
school man. He had the gifts and qualities 
which in combination make a boy popu- 
lar at school, and popular and respected 
at college. Amongst his Eton friends he 
always went by the name of “Coley” 
(Coleridge) Patteson, — an infallible test 
of a man’s popularity. He was an excel- 
lent cricketer, and at Oxford showed equal 
skill at tennis. In fact, whatever he did 
he did well. He showed this faculty in 
cricket and games. He showed it also in 
the address with which he afterwards 
mastered the numerous dialects of the 
Melanesian Islanders. 

Let those who minister to the prevail- 
ing fetish of Athleticism be content to learn 
a moral from the example of this admira- 
ble cricketer, this adroit tennis-player, 
this popular captain of the Eton Eleven. 
With him play was never suffered to 
usurp the place of work. As a boy, he 
played as a boy with all his might; but 
when he became a man, he put away boy- 
ish things, — or rather, “ the boy was fath- 
er to the man.’’ The expert Eton swim- 
mer uses his gift for carrying the Gospel 
to the heathen. The captain of the School 
Eleven becomes the navigator and com- 
mander of the mission schooner. 

During the five years which intervened 
between his taking his‘degree (he gota 
second-class in the school of Litere Hu- 
maniores) and his ordination “he read 
largely, but he found time also for travel- 
ling, and took great delight in the picture- 
galleries of Italy and Germany. But he 
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leasure tourist. At Dres- 


was not a mere 
den, for example, where he made a con- 
siderable stay, he applied himself to the 
study of Hebrew and German.” Well 
may another Balliol friend, Mr. Edwin 
Palmer, whose words Iam quoting, go on 


to say, “it was a surprise to me in his 
later years at Oxford to find so diligent a 
student of language in one who had shown 
so little sensibility to the attractions of 
classical philology, and even when the 
first surprise was over, I was far from sus- 
pecting the remarkable aptitude for lin- 
guistic studies which he afterwards dis- 
played. 

In the year 1852-3 he again resided at 
Oxford as Probationer-Fellow of Merton 
College. He had become quite another 
person. Self-cultivation had done much 
for him. Literature and art had opened his 
mind, and enlarged his interests and sym- 
pathies. The moral and spiritual forces 
of the man were now vivified, refined, and 
strengthened, by the awakening of his in- 
tellectual and esthetic nature. 

His early years as Fellow of Merton co- 
incided with the period of active reform at 
Oxford which followed upon the Report 
of the Commission in 1852. What part 
did the future missionary bishop take in 
that great movement? One who worked 
with him at that time —a time when Uni- 
versity reform was as unfashionable as it 
is now fashionable — well remembers. He 
threw himseif into the work with hearty 
zeal; he suggested every liberal proposal. 
To his loyal fidelity and solid common- 
sense is mainly due the success with which 
the reform of Merton was carried out. 
And yet in these first days of College re- 
form the only sure and constant nucleus 
of the floating Liberal majority consisted 
of the Bishop and one other. Whatever 
others did, those two were always on the 
same side. And so, somehow, owing, no 
doubt, to the general enlightenment which 
distinguished the senior Fellows of Mer- 
ton under the old régime —an enlighten- 
ment unquestionably due to the predomi- 
nance in that college of the lay non-resi- 
dent element —the new reforming spirit 
found itself in the ascendancy. It is to 
the honour of Patteson, and equally to 
the honour of the older Fellows of the col- 
lege at that time, that so great an inroad 
upon old traditions should have been made 
with such an entire absence of provoca- 
tion on the one side, or of imitation on the 
other. But Patteson, with all his reform- 
ing zeal, was also a high-bred gentleman. 
He remembered what was due to others 
as well as to himself. His bearing was 
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one of respect for authority, of deference 
towards those who were his superiors in 
age. He knew how to differ. He 
showed towards others the consider- 
ate courtesy which others in return so 
abundantly showed towards him. And 
this generous forbearance of the seniors 
had its reward. It entailed upon the jun- 
iors a reciprocity of respect. It was felt 
by them at the time to be an additional 
incentive to moderation, to sobriety, to 
desistance from extreme views. The re- 
sult was that the work got done; and what 
was done left no heartburnings behind it. 
Yet it would be delusive to pretend to 
claim Bishop Patteson as a Liberal in the 
political sense of the word. He was no 
such thing. If anything, his instincts, es- 
pecially in Church matters, drew him the 
other way. But those who knew the man, 
like those who have seen the Ammergau 
Play, would as soon think of fastening 
upon that a sectarian character, as of fix- 
ing him with party names. His was a 
catholic mind. What distinguished him 
was his open-mindedness, his essential 
goodness, his singleness and simplicity of 
aim. He was a just man, and singularly 
free from perturbations of self, of temper, 
or of nerves. You did not care to ask 
what he would call himself. You felt 
what he was,—that you were in the 
presence of a man too pure for party, — 
of one in whose presence ordinary party 
distinctions almost ceased to have a mean- 
ing. Such a man could scarcely be on 
the wrong side. Both the purity of his 
nature and the rectitude of his judgment 
would have kept him straight. 
Bishop Patteson was a plainman. He 
would not have liked to have had fine 
things said or written about himself or his 
work. His life in the Melanesian Archipel- 
ago, which is poetry and romance to us, was 
prose to him, — but prose, nevertheless, 
that was written in the grand characters 
of simple duty. What that life was can 
scarcely be reproduced, — “in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils by his 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the sea, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often besides those 
things that were without that which 
cometh upon him daily, the care of all the 
churches.” We may indeed picture to 
ourselves the annual cruise among the 
South Pacific Islands, the apostolic Bishop 
himself navigating the Southern Cross — 
his palace his yacht— wading over the 
reef, or swimming across the surf outside 
the coral strand; “ getting ashore in wild- 
ish places, climbing up rocks and water- 
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courses.” Or again, we may take note 
of his marvellous facility in acquiriag, 
for practical and for scientific purposes, 
the manifold Melanesian tongues; “in 
the midst of much other business try- 
ing to put together skeleton grammars of 
some of these dialects, about four or five- 
and-twenty, I suppose [of which] thirteen 
are done;” or, as has been written of him, 
“hunting down a word—a prefix, or an 
affix, it may be —up Polynesia, down Me- 
lanesia, till it comes to earth in Malay.” 
All these things we may note, and we 
shall not fail to recognize in the seaman- 
ship of the Southern Cross, in the mas- 
tery over the barbarous tongues, the linea- 
ments of the old Eton skill in games, of 
the later Oxford devotion to language 
and philology. Bnt for a life-like portrait 
of that devoted life, “going aboyt doing 
good,” we must have recourse to the 
Bishop’s own description in the following 
extract from a letter addressed by him to 
the writer in the year 1864. And per- 
haps, when it has been read; whilst in our 
mind’s eye we gaze upon the tenantless 
canoe drifting with the body of that good 
man, wrapped in the native mat, palm- 
covered, towards its last home in the Pa- 
cific deep, some will be inclined to borrow 
his own words, and to say, “ Ah! Bishop, 
you will do more for our conversion by 
our death, than ever we shall by our 
ives.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Gledstone, January, 8, 1872. C.S.R. 


**T have had a heavy trial since I wrote last 
to you. Two very dear young friends of mine, 
Norfolk Islanders, of twenty-one and eighteen 
years old, dear to me as children of my own, 
though too old to be childrea, too young to be 
brothers, have been taken from me, Fisher Young 
(eighteen) died of lock-jaw on August 22, and 
Edwin Nobbs (twenty-one) on September 5, in 
consequence of arrow wounds received on Au- 
gust 15 at Santa Cruz Island. Edmund Pearce 
(twenty-three), an Englishman, was also struck; 
the arrow glanced off the breast-bone, and 
formed a wound running under the right pec- 
toral muscle. I measured it after I had ex- 
tracted it, five inches and three-eights of an 
inch were inside him. He is, thank God, quite 
recovered, Santa Cruz is a fine and very popu- 
lous island. The people are large, tall, and mus- 
cular, It is no doubt a very wild place, — 
books of hints to navigators will tell you the 
wildest of the Pacific, but such books contain 
endless myths. In 1862 1 landed at seven dif- 
ferent villages on the north (lee) coast, amidst 
great crowds, wading or swimming ashore in 
the usual manner. They treated me well, and 
I was hopeful of getting some two or three lads 
to come away with me on a second visit, from 
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whom I might learn the language, &c., after 
our wont. [n 1863 I could not get to the 
island, the winds being contrary. We were 
six in ali. Rowing and sailing along the coast, 
I reached two large villages, where I went 
asLore and spent some time with the people, — 
great crowds of naked armed men at each. At 
last about noon, I reached a very large village 
near the south-west point of the island. I had 
been there in 1862. After some deliberation I 
got on to the reef, — uncovered, as it was low 
water. The boat was pulled off to a distance, 
and I waded across the reef, 200 yards or so, to 
the village. In the boat they counted upwards 
of 400 men all armed (wild cannibal fellows 
they are) crowding about me. But, you know, 
I am used to that, and it seems natural. I 
went into a large house and sat down, I know 
only a few words of their language. After a 
time I again waded back to the edge of the reef, 
the people thronging round me. The boat was 
backed in to meet me: it is a light four-oared 
whale-boat: I made a stroke or two and got into 
the boat. Then I saw that the men swimming 
about had fast hold of the boat, and it was evir 
dent by the expression of their faces that they 
meant to hold it back. How we managed to de- 
tach their hands I can hardly tell you. They 
began shooting at once, being very close. 
Three canoes chased us as we began to get away 
on the boat,— men standing up and shooting. 
The long arrows were whizzing on every side, as 
you may suppose. Pearce was knocked over at 
once, Fisher shot right through the left wrist, 
Edwin in the right cheek. No one, I suppose, 
thought that there was a chance of getting 
away. They all laboured nobly. Neither Ed- 
win nor Fisher ever dropped their oars nor 
ceased pulling, dear noble lads! and they were 
as good and pure as they were brave. Thank 
God, a third Norfolk Islander, Hunt Christian, 
and Joseph Atkin, an excellent lad of twenty, 
the only son of a neighbouring settler near 
Auckland, were not touched. Not a word was 
said, only my ‘ Pull port oars: pull on steadily.’ 
Once dear Edwin, with the fragment of the 
arrow sticking in his cheek, and the blood 
streaming down, called out (thinking even more 
of me than himself), ‘ Look out, sir, close to 
you!’ But indeed it was on all sides they were 
close to us. In about twenty minutes we were 
on board the schooner. I need not tell you 
about the attempts [ had to make at the surgical 
part of it all. With difficulty I got the arrows 
out of Pearce’s chest and Fisher’s wrist. Ed- 
win’s was not a deep wound. But the ther- 
mometer was ranging from 88° to 91°, and I 
know that the Norfo!k Islanders (Pitcairners), 
like most tropical people are very subject to lock- 
jaw. Oh! my dear friend, on the fourth day that 
dear lad Fisher said to me, ‘ I can’t think what 
makes my jaw so stiff.’ Then I knew that all 
hope was gone of his being spared. God had 
been very merciful to me. The very truthful- 
ness and purity and gentleness and self-denial 
and real simple devotion that they ever mani- 

















fested, and that made them so very dear to me, 
are now my best and truest comforts. Their 
patient endurance of great sufferings — for it is 
an agonizing death to die—their simple trust 
in God through Christ, their thankful, happy, 
holy disposition shone out brightly throu zh all. 
Nothing had power to disquiet them: nothing 
could cast a cloud upon that bright sunny 
Christian spirit, One allusion to our Lord’s 
sufferings, when they were agonized by thirst 
and fearful convulsions, one prayer or verse of 
Scripture always calmed them, always brought 
that soft beautiful smile on their dear faces. 
There was not one word of complaint, —it was 
all perfect peace. And this was the closing 
scene of such lives, which made us often say, 
© Would that we all could render such an ac- 
count of each day’s work as Edwin and Fisher 
could honestly do! ’ —‘ I am very glad,’ Fisher 
said, ‘that I was doing my duty. Tell my 
father that I was in the pat: of duty, and he 
will be so glad. Poor Santa Cruz people!’ 
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* Ah! my dear boy, you will do more for their 
conversion by your death than ever we shall by 
our lives,? I never witnessed anything like it; 
just when the world and the flesh and the devil 
are in most cases beginning their work, here 
was this dear lad as innocent as a child, as holy 
and devout as an aged matured Christian saint. 
I need not say that I nursed him day and night 
with love and reverence, The last night, when 
[ left him for an hour or two at 1 a.m. only to 
lie down in my clothes by his side, he said 
faintly (his body being then rigid as a bar of 
iron), ‘ Kiss me, Bishop.’ At 4 a.m. he started 
as if from a trance; he had been wandering a 
good deal, but all his words even then were 
of things pure and holy, His eyes met mine, 
and I saw the consciousness gradually coming 
back into them. ‘They never stop singing 
there, sir, do they?’ — for his thoughts were 
with the angels in heaven. Then, after a short 
time, the last terrible struggle, and then he fell 
asleep.” 








Ir is no longer the practice to hang red cur- 
tains round the rooms occupied by patients with 
the small-pox, and indeed colour is not supposed 
generally to exercise any influence on health or 
disease. Yet, however true this may be as re- 
gards animals, there can be little doubt that 
colour has an important relation to the growth 
and existence of plants, M. Bert has (says 
Galignani) addressed an interesting commu- 
nication on this subject to the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Having placed twenty-five kinds of 
plants in a greenhouse provided with glazed 
frames of various hues, he watched their pro- 
gress under the influence of the different lights 
they received. Milfcil, mullen, violets, cactuses, 
and houseleeks were among them; besides green 
cryptogamia, plants strongly tinged with red, 
such as perilli, and, lastly, firs. The individ- 
uals of each species were of the same size, hav- 
ing been sown at the same time. The glass of 
the frames was respectively transparent white, 
dulled white, black, red, yellow, green, and 
blue; and the whole greenhouse was shielded 
from the direct rays of the sun. The observa- 
tions commenced on the 20th of June; on the 
24th various seeds were sown which all sprang 
up at the same time in all situations. On the 
15th of July the plants requiring the sun were 
all dead under the black and green frames, and 
were very sickly under the other colours, espe- 
cially the red. The other plants were all de- 
clining. The mortality continued to increase, 
and on the 2nd of August all were dead under 
the blackened glass, except the cactus, the lem- 
na, firs, and maiden-hair. Under the green 
glass nothing was left alive except the gerani- 
ums, celery, and houseleek, besides those that 
were not dead under the black; but all were in 
@ bad state. The mortality was much less un- 


der the red glass, and still less under the yellow 
and blue. On the 20th of August the acotyle- 
dons alone were still alive, though perishing 
under the black and green; and as to the rest, 
the red had proved more hurtful to them than 
the yellow and blue. The stalks were much 
taller, but also much weaker than the red; blue 
seemed to be the colour least detrimental to the 
plants — their greenness had remained natural, 
and even deeper than under the yellow. The 
plants sown on the 24th of June had all died 
off very quickly under the black and green, 
later under the red, and had thriven better un- 
der the blue than under the yellow. As for the 
plants under the white glass, they all continued 
to live, though less luxuriantly under the 
dulled than under the transparent glass, 


Caos In ovr Law.— Our plan, says the Law 
Times, of stopping the extension of chaos to our 
law is by the introduction of harmony into the 
decisions of our courts. But, so far from ap- 
proaching to anything like harmony, the decis- 
ions seem to be drifting further apart than ever. 
Within a few days we have had singular illus- 
trations of this in our courts of common law. 
One case had reference to the validity of a cus- 
tom prevailing among brokers. We do not pro- 
pose to discuss the question for the very suffi- 
cient reason that it is one upon which Lords 
Abinger and Wensleydale are at variance, and 
upon which the Court of Common Pleas, as 
lately constituted, is equally divided, the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr Justice Montague Smith 
holding one way, and Mr. Justice Willes and 
Mr. Justice Keating the other. A second case 
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has reference to certain fixtures which, it was 
contended, were mere movable chattels, The 
point was very important, inasmuch as certain 
mills containing some hundreds of looms were 
mortgaged to bankers, and, on the bankruptcy 
of the mortgagors, their assignees claimed the 
looms, which the bankers contended were part 
of the mill. In the argument it was pointed 
out that the decision in the Queen’s Bench, on 
which the decision in this case had proceeded, 
was directly opposed to a previous case in the 
Exchequer, and also to another case in the 
Queen’s Bench, in which the judgment was de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Blackburn; and it was 
added that the Exchequer decision had been de- 
clared right in another case in the Queen’s 
Bench. And the present Lord Chancellor had 
decided a case as Vice Chancellor in accordance 
with the decision under appeal. This state of 
things brings us back to a suggestion, which we 
have made more than once, that there should be 
a standing committee of legal and other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, to whom matters 
of conflict in legal decisions should be referred. 
It seems a great hardship that suitors should be 
made to pay the expense of rendering the con- 
fusion in our law worse confounded, without 
any reasonable certainty of obtaining just de- 
cisions in their particular causes. 


Prayer OFFERED BY ORDER OF THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY, FOR THE PRINCE OF 
Wares AND THE RoyaL Famiry.—‘O Al- 
mighty God and Merciful Father, to whom 
alone belong the issues of life and death, look 
down from Heaven, we humbly beseech Thee, 
with the eyes of mercy upon Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, now lying upon the bed of 
sickness. Thou Father of Mercies and God of 
. All Comfort, our only help in time of need, we 
fly unto Thee for succour on behaif of Thy ser- 
vant. Grant, O Lord, that all the sins of his 
life past may be done away and his soul washed 
in the precious blood of Christ that it may be 
pure and without spot before Thee. If it shall 
be Thy pleasure, prolong, we beseech Thee, his 
days here on earth, and grant that he may live 
to Thee, and be an instrument of Thy glory, and 
a blessing to our Church and nation. Prepare 
him, O most loving Father, by Thy Holy Spirit, 
for all that lies before him, in life or in death, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord — Amen.’’ 
** Almighty and Everlasting God, who guidest 
the hearts of Kings, and who hast blest and 
sanctified the bonds of love to knit together the 
members of all Christian families, look down, 
we beseech Thee, on Thy servants Victoria, our 
Queen, and the Princess of Wales, in this day of 
their great trouble, and on all the Royal Family. 
Comfort and support them in their present trial, 
and grant that their hearts may be stayed only 
upon Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord — 
Amen.”’ 


‘ 





An action was tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench brought against a nephew of the two em- 
inent brothers Julius and Augustus Hare by his 
sister to recover a portrait of his fither — their 
elder brother — Francis George Hare, painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and said to be worth 
£2,000. The plaintiff elaimed as executor, on 
behalf of creditors, of a Miss Hare, alleged to 
have been the last owner of the picture. Mr. 
Francis George Hare lived and died abroad, and 
was not so generally known as his younger 
brothers, but he was, it appears, » man of great 
taste, and in his infancy was a child of remark- 
able beauty. One of his mother’s sisters mar- 
ried the great scholar Sir William Jones, She 
was acquainted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
in 1788 he painted for her a portrait of her 
nephew Francis. In 1835 the picture was en- 
graved, and a copy of the engraving was pro- 
duced. It was entitled ‘‘ Infancy.’’ Both copy 
and engraving displayed all the grace and beauty 
which marked Sir Joshua’s portraits of children. 
The learned judge, on looking at it, pronounced 
it truly beautiful. In 1845 it was exhibited at 
the British Institution, and it is includel and 
described in Cotton's Catalogue cf the portraits 
by Sir Joshua, published in 1857. The jury, 
after hearing evidence, found for the defendant, 


TuE report upon the manufacture of paper in 
Japan, which has lately been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, is an opportune document. 
It may suggest to inventive minds in England 
some method by which the paper famine with 
which we are threatened may be mitigated. 
Consul Annesley says that there are no reasons 
why the kaji shrub —a plant resembling a wil- 
low in appearance and habits —should not be 
introduced into this country; and he states that 
paper may be made from its bark, which is of 
very rapid growth, at a far cheaper rate than 
from rags. But the truth is, we depend upon 
rags for our paper only to a certain degree. A 
great deal of our paper is now manufactured out 
of other materials, and especially from ‘* espar- 
to’? or Spanish grass, of which no fewer than 
150,000 tons were last year imported into Eng- 
land. In seven years its price has risen from 
9s. to £10 per ton, and now that its use has be- 
come general, we are told thut the supply will 
very soon altogether fail. It appears that the 
proprietors of coast-lands in Spain, where alone 
the plant flourishes, in their eagerness to grow 
rich have well-nigh exterminated the source of 
their wealth. Instead of mowing the grass, it 
has been pulled up by the roots, and it is 
doubted whether all Spain can now furnish us 
With a single year’s ordinary supply. 

Pall Mall Budget. 




















